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which was supreme, and which it evaded; de- 


expressed no such intention. 
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[#" With this. Numbex of Harrer’s WEEKLY ts pub- 
lished Tux First or Sentes or Eigut-Page 
emENTS, containing an Original and Magni ble- 
Page Cartoon, by our Special Artist, J. K. Gooxins, 
entitled, 

| WAR TIME IN BAVARIA; 
together with another Chapter of “Travet Ap- 
vEeNnTURE,” illustrated; several interesting Stories, and 
other literary attractions, me 
ti Persons desiring to Renew their Subscription to. | 
this Paper will much oblige the Publishers by sending in 
their names as early as convenient BEFORE'THR Ex¥ina~ 
TION OF THEIR PRESENT SunscriPtion. This will obviate’ 
the delay attendant upon re-entering namesand mailing | 
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THE PARTIES: 
THOSE who speculate upon t ation of 
a new party, or gravely propose it} et 
suppose.that a gréat party is organized - 
poration ischartered.. But that dogs not seem, 
to us to be the way in which a partyarises,, In. 
our own history party divisions began 


the administration of WasHINcToN, snd) the 
Federal and the National Republigin patties | 
continued until the former digappeate), leaving, | 


in the Mowrosg era of good feeling, no‘imme- | 
diate successor. “The next great party\division/ 
was that of the Whigs and the Demgctats. It 
turned philosophically upon the qestion of the 
functions of government, and practically upon 
the just and censtitutional policy in4 regard to 
internal improvements, a national bagk, \taritfs, 
ete. The Whigs contended for a liberal, foster--' 
ing, protecting, and developing government. 
‘The Democrats declared that it was by the en- 
terprise of the people, and not by the action of 
the government, that the ends sought! were to 
But gradually the increase of 
slavery, and, the development‘by machinery of 
the products of slave labor, made slavery the 
controlling element in politics, ‘The intensity 
of the moral agitation of the subject, with the 
fanaticism of the slave interest, which used the 
government for its own purposes, and. absolute- 
ly dominated the Democratic party, with’ which 
it allied itself, and, upon the other band, the 
economic sagacity which perceived the material 
impolicy of slavery, all-concentrated political 
interest upon thé subject. | &. 
The Democratic patty made an abject al-_ 
liance with slavery. Its policy proceeded en- 
tirely from the slave leaders, and their purpose 
was made evident—had it been doubted—by 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The 
Whig party, unwilling to take any position upon 
the one absorbing and paramount question of 
the time, was Virtually annihilated in 1852, and 
he new party division of Republicans and 
I. rats appeared, which still continues; But 
does it Seem to any one who speaks of a new 
party that the organization which to-day con- 
trols the Administration, and holds a great ma- 
jority of the Stftes,-and which at the inter- 
‘mediate election, when every Administration 
party is weakest{ has carried forty or fifty ma- 
jority in Congréss, is in the condition of the 
Federal party or the Whig party when they were 
Superseded? The war of 1812 finally destroyed 
the Federal party, and the slavery question, 


stroyed the Whig party in 1852. What issue 
is there to-day so overshadowing and absorbing 
that it will probably and properly overthrow the 
Republican party? If the Republican revenue 
reformers, as we have said, should desert in a 
body to the Demoeratie party, they might do a 
great deal of mischief... .But they will not do 
it. That reform is an important question; but 
inthe first place it is not paramount all others, 
and in the second, if it were, it is by no means 
evident that the reform is more practicable 
under Democratic ascendency. 

There will be no new party until there is a 
genetal feeling that the policy which is essen- 
tial for the national welfare is more probable 
with # Democratic than a Republican Admin- 
istration, And that feeling does not exist. 
‘Those who hope for a reform of the civil serv- 
ice, for revenue reform, for a wise foreign pol- 
icy, for maintenance of: the settlemejits of the 
Union, for honest and economical ailmfnistra- 
reform of electoral corrption, do 
not expectthem from the Democratic party. 
But they do expect them from the Itepublican 
party, and they expect thém because thev are 
harm@nious with the principles, the spirit, and 
the composition ofthat party. Some Repub- 
licans will, of course, leave the party. Mr. 
Gratz Browy, of Missouri, who lias been a 
faithful Républican hitherto, designs, if we fead 
his late serenade speech correctly, to act with 
the Democratic party hereafter. But Senator 
SCHURZ, hés coadjutor in the late election, has 
Mr. IRown sees 
that he has brought the Democratic party into 
power ‘in his State; and he naturally wishes to 
make the best ef the situation... But Mr. 


The Chicago Tribune, therefore, seems to us 
mistaken in supposing that there can be ‘‘a re- 
construction and reorganization of parties”—in 
other words, a néW party; and when it speaks, 

nay of Mr. Garrison, Mr. BRECH- 


among ot 
ER, Mr. ScHurz, and Mr. Sumner as favoring 
such an gftempt, we are very sure that it is 


mistaken. Mr. Scuurz and Mr. SUMNER, at 
least, have distinctly denied sympathy with any 
effort to destroy the Republican party. Upon 
some questions they differ with the President, 
but they do not allow their disapproval of cer- 
tain executive measures to paralyze their fidel- 
ity to the party. The proposal for a new or- 
ganization, under the circumstances, is, there- 
fore, a declaration in favor of Democratic as- 
cendency, ‘That party is certainly very unlike- 
ly to commit hari-kari if it should see its oppo- 
nent engaged in that operation. Indeed, it is 
already inviting the Chicago Tribune and Mr. 
Scuvkrz to walk into its parlor, It announces 
that revenue reformers belong with the Democ- 
racy, not that Democratic revenue reformers 
will secede and join a new organization. And 
when the Chicago Zribune speaks of revenue 
Feform and civil service reform as objects equal- 
ly desirabie, it would be interesting to know 
how lively a hope it has of reform of the civil 
service from the Democracy. 9 

In the present situation of the country, when 
the Republican party is neither disbanding nor 
likely to disband, the Republican who asks 
whether a new party is not desirable, merely 
asks whether it is desirable that the Democrat- 
ic party should be successful. If, indeed, the 
party had gone to pieces, like the Federal in 
1812 ind the Whig in 1852, he might wisely 
ask whether he should vote with the Democrats 
or try for a new organization. He will not 
forget that the country was so ready for‘the 
Republican party that, in 1856, it polled 


and elected its President in 1860. Is there 
any corresponding situation now? The career 
and character and leadership and necessities 
of the Democratic party are known of all men. 
Who believes-that great and salutary reforms 
of political corruption and official systems are 
te proceed from it? Who supposes that great- 
er order, progress, and economy, would follow 
the destruction of the Republican party ? 


— 
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GENERAL BUTLER’S VIEW. 


GENERAL has repeated the sub- 
‘stance of his late reported yiews,upon the En- 
glish question in a speech. ‘The General re- 
yarks that the ears of a certain offender are 
very large, that there are nails, a hammer, and 
a pump handy, but he would by no means rec- 
ommend nailing the ears-to the pump, although 
the sinner richly deserves it, and it could be 
very easily done. His arraignment of En- 
gland is not upon the ground that the British 
Government prem@turely recognized the Con- 
federacy, nor that the Adabama and Shenandoah 
were suffered to escape, but that after they es- 
caped they were received, refitted, and provi- 
sioned in British ports ; besides which England 
was “bitterly hostile ;” and she has suffered a 
dominion” to be consolidated our north- 
ern frontier for the purpose of crippling us, 
while she has destroyed our commerce upon 
the sea. Moreover, there is constant British 
intermeddling in the fisheries, out of which 
serious collisions are sure to arise. 
offenses General BuTLeR elaborates, and then 
proceeds to consider the remedy. This is non- 
intercgurse, in the first place, which will prob- 
ably. lead to war; then a war, unless 
Engldnd consents to welinquish her American 
possessions. 

The General can not conceal his fervent 
hope that war may arise. ‘ Far be it from me 
to suggest,” he substantially says, ‘‘that®the 
strength of the Democratic party is the votes 
of 1,200,000 Irishmen, and that they would be 
given to the war party; or that the Democrats 
hemselves would, of course, support the Goy- 
eknment in a foreign war; or that our South- 
ethren, now somewhat discomposed, would 
* join in a contest that would again unite 
us as loving brethren; or that it would be a 
war upon the ocean, in whigh only a few sail- 
ors (whose interests as fishermen are so dear 
to“me!) would be killed, while the stimulus 
given to American production would not only 
pay the cost of the war, but make every body 
rich besidés; far from me,” says the General, 
**be the disposition to allude to such conspicu- 
ous facts; but when I think of them I can not 
help praying that I may be saved from tempta- 
tion.” 

This speech of General BuTLER's was déliv- 
ered in the Music Hall, where a few weeks be- 
fore THomas HuGues had spoken upon the 
same general subject. Which speech, in man- 
liness, in lofty spirit, in sincere and generous 
humanity, was preferable? Which was the 
speech of a man honorably anxious that the 
two great nations whose harmony is essential 


Scuukz declines to believe that there are not 4 


great national issnes upon which hé must be a 


Republican, There are many revenue reform- 
Wew England also, and a strong party 
fi é civil service reform, but they act within 


¢ and not without the Republican lines. 


to the development of free government should 
be’ at peace, if peace be possible, and which 
that of a politician who seeks to kick up a 
row which he hopes may save what.he con- 
siders a moribund party? Which country is 
the more fortunate in its orator upon the “oc- 


1,200,000 out of less than 3,000,000 votes cast, » 


Thése . 


casion—America or England? General But- 
LER’s speech is remarkable for its unfairness. 
We have felt and we feel as deeply as any 
Americans the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment during our war. But we should certain- 
ly be the meanest of ingrates if we forgot that 
great body of Englishmen composed not only 
of popular leaders like Jonn Bricut and Cos- 
DEN -and Go_pwin SmiTH and CarrNes and 
Tuomas Hucues, but of the great mass of the 
cotton operatives, who stood fast by us, and 
even consented to starve that we might win. 
‘And what says General Butter? Let us have 
non-intercourse. Let us keep back our cotton 
and breadstuffs, and in six months pinched 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Bradford will 
work a revolution! ‘That is to say, let us 
starve the workmen who were true to us until 
their suffering brings the Government to terms. 

What did these workmen do for us? - ‘They 
sustained the liberal leaders in England who 
compelled the Government to decline the invi- 
tation of France to recognize the independence 
of the Confederacy. ' General BuTLEk says that 
the British Government was not more openly 
hostile toward us because it was afraid of the 
issue. Notso. It was because its hands were 
held by those whom the General now proposes 
to pinch and starve. We insist, as they do, 
that they shalJMot be forgotten; and we have 
no doubt whatever that they will be infinitely 
more serviceable in settling the difficulty than 


'an-army of generals looking out fur a party cry 


at home. 

We hope that the intelligent Englishmen 
who have recently been in this country will in- 
form their countrymen of the precise weight of 
Genera] BuTLeR in our politics. He is a man 
whose services in certain angry junctures of 
the war were signal and most efficient, and 
gratefully remembered, But there is no poli- 
tician in the country less trusted than the Gen- 
eraj. He is universally known to be always 
wonderjgx which way the wind is going to 
blow; but without the gift of seeing further 
into mill-stones than quieter persons. He 
speaks for himself only, not for his party or the 
Administration, as he very truly stated in his 
address. But if the Republiéan party with 


which he acts should ever become a war party’ 


with England, it would be only becafise peace 
is no longer honorably possible even to the most 
friendly sentiment, and not because of 1,200,- 
000 votes that might keep the party in power. 


. “RUSSIA AND ENGLANQ,, 

THE position assumed in the Rus note 
upon the treaty of Paris, as we said las#weck, 
is destructive of all joint treaties, If no power 
is bound by a treaty whenever it chooses to de- 
clare any of its provisions violated, it is not 
bound at all. There is no ultimate tribunal to 
which the subject can be referred. A nation 
in signing a treaty engages its faith, but there is 
no superior authority to enfurce its observance. 
If the faith fails, every thing falls. . A nation, 
indeed, does not pledge nor compromise its sov- 
ereignty. * It must finally be the judge of the 
treaty. But when it has become a party to a 
joint understanding, it has virtually agreed that 
it will proceed under it in a friendly spirit, and 
a friendly spirit requires that it shall refer to all 
the signers any question which may arise under 
the agreement. If it is dissatisfied with the 
judgment, it has its remedy. 
clare, as a sovereign, that it takes all the risk 
of withdrawing from a compact, the conditions 
of which it believes to be violated. 

This is the view taken by the English note of 
the Earl of Granville, and there can be no 
doubt of its justice. It is very possible that 
the Earl did not sufficiefitly consider two things : 
first, that nations are not as punctilious in such 
cases as good faith and obvious principle re- 
quire, and that England herself should be ex- 
tremely careful how she lays down’ abstract 
principles of international conduct ; and second, 
that when Russia makes such @ declaration at 
such a time, she has probably studied her op- 
portunity, and means to do what she says, and 
that, therefore, the answer should be so ex- 
pressed as to admit of a pacific reply, unless 
war was already accepted. But the English 
note only suggested that if a reference to a con- 
gress had been proposed by Russia, England 
would gladly have assented. If Russia chooses, 
a peaceful issue‘will certainly follow, because in 
a congress Russia would undoubtedly have her 
way, and while she triumphed she could. not be 


accused of dishonorable violation of a treaty. 


Should a congress assemble, Russia would 


-present two facts: first, that the treaty was 


made to her disadvantage; and secondly, that 
even the disadvantageous treaty had not been 
respected by the other powers. Both positions 
would be correct. If the congress assented to 


“such modifications as Russia might propose, she, 


would have prevailed peaceably. If, on the; 
other hand, the congress declined to modity? 
Russia would properly reply that she had done 
what was possible for a united solution of the 
difficulty ; and her action being apparently un- 
acceptable, she must resume her original right, 
and withdraw from what she believes to be a 
broken compact. If then England or any oth- 


er power proposed to make war, it would be upon 
| some other groun%. That ground, of course, | 


It can then de- | 


is evident. It was the consideration that orig- 
treaty to the disadvantage of 
ussia. It is the fear of th i 
e Russian extension 
- If, therefore, England is tenacious, it is not 
because a treaty is formally violated, but be- 
cause the violation of the treaty is accepted by 
her as the beginning of a policy injurious to her 
interests. England looks at India, not at Tur- 
key. ‘Turkey is only a barricade maintained by 
Europe iy the path of Russia. But should Rus. 
sia refer the question to the great powers, and 
‘should they decide that she must continue un- 
der the restraints impdésed by the treaty, her re-- 
fusal to be bound ix’her strength by conditions 
imposed upon her helplessness would be natu- 
rally and universally respected. | 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


THE Reverend Father Hecker recently 
delivered a lecture in Boston upon the true 
r method of caring for the poor, whether by the 
\church or the state. He eontrasted the un- 

thrift, the cruelty, the demoralization of the 
state care with the tender supervision of the 
sick and suffering poor by the charitable broth- 
erhoods and sisterhoods of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Father Hecxker cited history. He 
did not spare Henry the Eighth, and he quoted 
English and American reports. He might have 
alluded with effect to Ginx’s Baby, but that. 
stinging little satire shows rather too distinctly 
that the Roman Catholic methods are very 
much like the rest. The whole discourse of 
Mr. HECKER, however, was but an application 
of the principle which he stated—as reported— 
when he began. ‘* The Catholic Church teach- 
es that the whole man comes under the juris- 
diction of the Church.” ‘That has been always 
the cardinal axiom of his denomination. That 
being conceded, all the rest follows. It is, in 
fact, the extreme demand of his Church. 

If the statement which is now made that 3 
quarter of our population is of that Church, the 
principle announced by Mr. HECKER becomes 
interesting. ‘Translated into common language 
it is this: that every.act and relation of life 
must be subordinated, not to conscience, not to 
religion, not to a sense of moral duty, but to a 
body of ecclesiastics. History, to which Mr. 
HECKER appeals, shows us what the purposes _ 
and character of the ecclesiastical body have 
often been. Every man’s knowledge of him- 
self and his own experience teach him what 
such a body must always be. Mr. HECKER has 
done a great service by publicly and plainly 
stating the objective point of the activity of his 
Church, It is a statement which would satisfy 
the most extravagant ultramontane. And it. 
is not to be forgotten that the particular ec- 
clesiastical body which makes the declaration 
through Father Hecker is the only Christian 
denomination in this country which has ex- 
pressed political purposes. True to the theory 
that the Church should take charge of “the 
whole man,” it demands its share of the school 
money, that it may put the schools in which its 
children are taught at the public expense un- 
der its own ecclesiastical control. Faithful to 
the principle of the subjection of ‘the whole 
man” to the Church, it will enforce its views of 
his political duty. Itis upon this principle, and _ 


no other, that the Church by the Pope claimed 


authority to release subjects from their alle- 
giance. The doctrine is that the Church, which 
is of no country, but is universal, is charged 
with the care of every relation of every man. 
It demands that the Church be first obeyed, 


}-and then gnch authority as the.Church may des- 


ignate. It demands that the subject of the 
Church in England or America be loyal or dis- 
loyal to his government as the Church, to whose 
jurisdiction *‘ the whole man” is subordinated, 
may direct. 

We say that Father Hecxer’s doctrine is the 
extreme demand of his Church. He has re- 
cently returned from the Gicumenical Council 
at Rome. That Council has affirmed the infal- 
libility of the Pope. Then, of course, he was 
always infallible. Then, upon all subjects which 
the Church could rightfully decide, the Pope 
has always spoken infallibly. Then, again, if 
the Church is to regulate every human relation, 
as Father HEecKER claims, the Pope might just- 
ly control temporal affairs, and the papal inter- 
ference with local political governments was Jus- 
tifiable. Yet where shall we find the evidence 
of the harmony of the Roman Church upon 
which its clergy always lay such stress? If 
Father Hecker should explain that when he 
says ‘‘the whole man comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church” he means only so far as the 
Church has rightful jurisdiction, he plays with 
phrases in a manner unworthy of him, and 
which we do not believe he intends. But if 
his words mean what they express, he is at va- 
riance with other seraphic doctors. For Arch- 
bishop Purce ct tells us that when he asked in 
the Ecumenical Council where was the authority 
of the Popes to depose Henry or EL1zaBETH, OF 
to absolve their subjects from their allegiance, 
‘the entire Council, with one voice, cried out, 
‘Those Popes had no authority, no gorfimyssion 
from God to pretend fo any such power.’” Yet, 
if the Church is charged with jurisdiction of 
‘‘the whole man,” and the Pope, when speak- 


| ing upon subjects rightfully cognizable by the 
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Church, speaks infallibly, then when he annuls 
allegiance he is within his acknowledged sphere. 

The reader of Father HEcKtR’s praises of 
his Church need not deny to that organization 
any merit which it may justly claim—the hero- 
ism of many a missionary, the wonders of its 
discipline. But when he is asked to surrender 


to any body.cf ecclesins- 
the supreme control of all human relations, 


~ 

ren will follow the father into history and ex- 
perience, and ask himself whether Spain and 
the Netherlands under Put.ip the Second, or 
any country to-day in which ecclesiastical au- 
thority is virtually supreme—the rural parts of 
France and Spain, and the patrifhony of St. Pe- 
ter, under the immediate political control of the 
Pope—present a spectacle of human well-being 
which persuades him that the practice of Father 
HeEcKER’s doctrine would be likely to increase 
the happiness of mankind. 


THE SITUATION IN MISSOURL. 

TuE*St. Louis Vemocrut makes an interest- 
ing statement in regard to the late vote in 
Missouri. It was assumed out of the State 
that about a third of the Republican vote was 
cast for Mr. Brown, and that the enfranchise- 
ment of the ex-rebels would add about 70,000 
yotes to the Democratic party, which would 
give it the permanent control of the State. 
But the Democrat says that there were 120,000 
Republican votes at the. election, of which 
65,000 were for Brown, and 55,000 for 
M‘Cuivura; and about 43,000 Democratic votes, 
of which 38,000 were for Brown and 5000 for 
M‘Ciurc. The Democrat, upon investigation, 
is of opinion that if every man recently en- 
franchised should vote with the Democrats, 
the Democratie strength would not exceed 
116,000, against 130,000 Republican votes; 
and it concludes, first, that a majority of the 
Republicans voted for Brown; second, that 
more Republicans. than Democrats voted for 
Brown; and third, that the Republicans, if 
united, have now more than 14,000 majority 
in the State, even if all the newly entranchised 
men vote against them; ‘and that majority, by 
immigration and other causes, will be still lar- 
ger in 1872. 

On the other hand, as General Grant will 
probably be the Republican candidate in 1872, 
it will be impossible for Governor Brown to 
support a man of whom he has spoken as he 
did of the President during the recent cam- 
paign ; and unless he is totally without influ- 
ence, which can not be assumed, he can dis- 
tract the party so as to give the State to the 
Democrats. In his serenade speech Governor 
Brown said: ‘*I am the last man in the na- 
tion to disregard the obligations under which I 
stand, and in this election I recognize that 
my obligations are in the largest measure due 
to the Democratic party of the State of Mis- 
souri.” It is very evident that the Governor 
does not regard his election as a Republican 
victory; and although he says that there was 
no appeal to party, his speech is a loud note 
of praise of the Democratic party as released 
from its old bonds, and established upon “a 
platform upon which the young men of this na- 
tiom can stand.” Governor Brown, therefore, 
in his own view, is a Missouri Democrat. He 
is of opinion that the regeneration of par- 
ties has begun, and in his dithyrambic of the 
Democracy he has not even a word ot remem- 
brance for the party with which he was as- 
sociated, and whose achievements will long be 
the chief glory of our history. That the St. 
Louis Democrat also intends to leave the Re- 
publican party we shall regret to believe. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY AND REFORM. 


WE observe that the Boston Advertiser asserts 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is unjustly 
charged with indifference to the civil seryice 
reform, and that he has “done all in his power 
to secure honest examinations.” But the im- 
plication of the Advertiser’s remarks that ap- 


pointments in the various branches of the Treas-' 


ury Department are not political, and that pat- 
ronage is abolished, is certainly unfounded. 
In some of the very details mentioned by the 
Advertiser the fatal power of patronage is most 
evident. We are very glad to. know that the 
Secretary of the Treasury approves the princi- 
ple of the civil service reform, and we can assure 
him that there is a great deal he can yet do to 
reduce it to practice. But.the one measure 
Which would spare him all trouble, and enable 
him to give himself wholly to his official duties, 
would be a wise civil service bill. Is the Sec- 
retary in favor of a law upon the subject, or 
does he only favor what the Adrertiser calls a 
dead law “‘ which he has fevived ?” Why was 
it dead? And is it not while this law has 
been upon the statute-book that the great 
‘abuses of the service have occurred? A clear 
and positive statement from the Secretary, ex- 
"posing the present system and recommending 
a real reform—a statement such as Secretary 
Cox made last year—would be of the greatest 
value to the country. ; 

But meanwhile the evil of the existing svs- 


tem is too radical and fatal to be trifled with | 


gard. 


by any vague and well-meant exculpations of 
particular persons. It is the system which 
is responsible, not the heads of departments. 
Every Secretary now takes office with the im- 
plied obligation to administer its patronage in 
the interest of the party. ‘There are certain 
important officers whose chief business is the 
regulation of patronage. The political weight, 
as well as the fidelity and service of subordin- 
ates, is a subject of constant record and re- 
To retain an experienced postmaster 
in the mogt insignificant village, who is not of 
orthodox politics, is regarded as an insult by 
the party in the town. And the Secretary of 
the ‘l'reasury knows, as every body else knows, 
that if the Republicans were to lose control of 
the government, every one of the officers whom 
he has appointed upon proper examination 
would be turned adrift for others who might 
be as ‘‘properly examined” by the Secreta- 
ry’s successor. The important points in the 
service are character and ability, and perma- 
nence of tenure. If the Secretary could say 
that every body he had appointed had been 
proved to be fit for his place, he could not say 
that the fitness would retain the place. And 
that is one of the essential objects of the re- 
form. It is the uncertainty of tenure which is 
so horribly demoralizing. ‘The man who is put 
into an oftice by political pressure, and who 
knows that the utmost honesty, devotion, and 
intelligence will not hold him in his place 
against the stronger political pressure of anoth- 
er candidate, is under a cruel temptation to 
make hay while the sun shines. And it is not 
a temptation to which any nation can wisely 
expose its citizens. | 

If, then, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been really practicing the principles of the re- 
form by carefully ascertaining the qualifications 
of candidates, and by rejecting those who are 
found to be incompetent, we may justly expect 
from him a public advocacy of a law which 
would make his efforts really effective. If the 
Secretary merely directs to-day the examina- 
tion of candidates who are politically nomina- 
ted, and to-morrow directs the examination of 
others who are more powerfully nominated, and 
substitutes to-morrow’s graduates for to-day’s, 
what has the country gained? It is not a fact 
that only competent persons are now appointed 
in the various branches of the Treasury service. 
But if it were, would not common-sense suggest 
that competent officers should have some secu- 
rity of their positions? . 


NOTES. 


THE article in the Edinburgh Review upon 
the European situation, which is attributed to 
Mr. GLADSTONE, recognizes the immense force 
of civilized public opinion, the new power with 
which statesmen and rulers have to deal. So 
the letters of Mitt, Froups, and CarryeEs, 
against a war with Russia, are stated to have seri- 
ously influenced the probabilities of the situation 
by their calm and moderating appeals. It is 


very evident that the old days of war-making 
have passed, and that Governments have become 


conscious of the necessity of popular approval in 
proceeding to extremities. It is no longer to be 
considered patriotism to support blindly the sum- 


| mons of the Government to the field in defense 


of what is called national honor. If a ques- 
tion arises, and Lord Granville, for instance, de- 
clares that one course should be taken, and Mr. 
Mi t declares for another, public opinion, believ- 
ing the one counselor to be as disinterested as 
the other, and as fully master of the facts and 
the law, will pause and reflect, and the decision 
is as likely to be against the minister as for him. 
It is the significant sign of progress, for every 
thing that tends to make war more difficult is a 
blessing to mankind. War is sometimes un- 
avoidable, but it is never any thing but the least 
of two terrible evils. 3 


Amonc the new magazines none is more strik- 
ing and beautiful in its general form and arrange- 
ment than Art, an illustrated monthly devoted to 
the fine and industrial arts, and which has absorb- 
ed the Photographic Art Journal. Itis published 
by Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, in London, 
and Messrs. Putnam & Sow are the New York 
publishers, furnishing it at thirteen dollars and a 
half per annum. ‘The illustrations are various 
and striking, and the articles are instructive and 
valuable. In the September number there are 
two drawings by the Aimerican VEDDER, and six 
prints from NIELLI engravings in the British 
Museum. ‘The work is, of course, addressed, 
like Natere, to a special taste and interest, but 
for them it, will be found very satisfactory. 


Tue Pope has certainly one effective weapon, 
which it is reported that he willuse against Victor 
EMANUEL. When the King of Italy appears in 
Rome the Pope will order the churches in that 
city to be closed. ‘The city, in fact, will be laid 
under an interdict. Now Rome without open 
churches and the music of incessant bells‘would 
be another Rome to the stranger; but to the na- 
tive and to the Italian Roman Catholic population 
it would be as if a visible curse rested upon the 
city. It is possible to conceive certain Protest- 
ant towns in which the temporary closing of the 
churches would not profoundly excite the people. 
But to close the church to the average Roman 
would be to close to him the gates of heaven. 
He would feel that the favor of God was averted. 


| Should this be done, there will certainly be a | 
| powerfui pressure of dissatisfaction in 


will be directed against the Italian:'Government. 
But it is not impossible that the people may find 
leaders who will say, ‘‘ Let us not sacrifice our 
newly found liberty to the Holy Father, but let 
us compel him to yield to that liberty.” So if 
the Pope should insist, it is. not impossible that 
he may be driven fromt Rome by the Romans 
And when, by insisting upon his interdict against 
the popular. remonstrance, it became evident 
that it was leveled at the Romans as well as at 
the new order, the Italian leadérs would have 
gained a great advantage. The interdict, how- 
ever, is the most powerful weapon, under the 
circumstances, in the papal armory. 


Ir is remarkable that the French were as ig- 
norant of the movements of the Prussians before 
the decisive battle of Sedan as the Prussians 
were of those of the French before the equal- 
ly fatal battle of Jena, sixty years before. “Lord 
Palmerston says, in his journal: ‘‘ A general 
and decisive battle took place on the 14th [of 
October, 1806] between Jena and Auerstadt, 
which ended in the total defeat and annihila- 
tion of the Prussian army. The force on each 
side nearly equal, amounting to about 
120,000 men. ‘Lhe two armies had for some 
days been near each other, but the Prussians 
were so destitute of intelligence that they did 
not know where the French were till a day or 
two before the action.” \Lovis NAPOLEON says, 
in his late apology: ‘‘ So well did the Prussians 
conceal their movements behind the formidable 
shelter of cavalry which they deployed before them 
in all directions that, notwithstanding the most 
persevering inquiries, it was never really known 
where the mass of their troops was, nor, in con- 
sequence, where our chief efforts should be di- 
rected.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. . 


WE present to our readers a list of appropri- 
ations made at the last session of Congress 
for literary, scientitic, educational, and\ benevo- 
lent purposes, for the year ending June \30, 1871, 
which, we think, will be of interest as showing 
a generous recognition of the claims of such ob- 
jects, and an earnest of what may be looked for- 
ward to in the future. It is true that the sums 
mentioned are considerably less than many for- 
eign governments expend, since the national 
museum of Great Britain receives annually avout 
$600,000, while all the national museums of the 
United States can only count up $33,000. 
other directions, however, the disbursement 
authorized by Congress are much greater than 
the corresponding appropriations abroad; and 
we have very good reason to be satistied with 


the schedule as it is presented : 
1. Benevolent Objects. 
Life-boat service on the coast...... $48,880 
Government Hospital for insane... 149,950 
Columbia Institution for Deaf and 
Columbia Hospital for Women. .. 18,000 . 
National Association for Destitute 
Colored Women, District of Co- 
Natiopal Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
HonlDistrict of Columhbia..... 15,900 
Care of sixty transient paupers.... 12,006 $294,635 
2. Education. 
United States Bureau of Education. $14,500 
Wilberforce and Lincoln Universi- 
3. Libraries. 
Library of Congres@ ...........- 6,000 
Medical Department, United States 
Agricultarai Department e 3,8 42,300 
4. Museums, 
National Museum, in charge of 
$§mithsonian Institution...... $20,000 
Army Medical Museum............ 5,000 
Agricultural Department Museum . 8,000 83,000 
5. Botanic Garden and Green- 
United States Capitol gardens ..... $35,996 
President’s 2,500 
Agricultural Department .......... 38,200 76,696 
6. Agriceafture. 
Department of Agricu]ture—misce!- 
laneous EXPeNSes $138,070 
(By adding items already given— 
reen-houses, $38,200; Museum, 
,000; Library, $3,800 = $50,000— 
we have an aggregate of $188,070 
for the Agricultural Department.) * 138,070 
7. Astronomy and Meteorology. 
Observations of eclipse, December, 
1870, under Coast Survey ....... $29,000 
United States Nautical Almanac... 20,000 
National 19,300 
New telescope for National Observ- 
Telegraphic notices of storms ..... 5,000 168,800 
8. Surveys, etc. 
United States Coast Survey....... . $703,000 
Survey of lakes...........-..-++++ 150,000 
Survey of Nicaragua and Tchuante- 
ship canals ..............-. - 30,000 
military survey west of the Missis- 
Professor Powell, survey of Color | 
do of the 12,000 
Polar exploration under Captain 
Halll. 50,000 
25,000 


Dr. Hayden’s.geolegical survey .... 
Statistics of mines and mining..... 


9. Light-house Establishment..... 


_10,000 1,080,000 
1,431,207 
$3,316,708 
Excluding from the above enumeration, as 
may be considered proper by some, the appro- 
priations for the United States Coast Survey, for 
the survey of the lakes, and for the light-house 
establishment, which may be regarded rather as 
aids to commerce and navigation than as espe- 
cially tributary to science, and we have the sum 
of $1,032,721 for the general purposes of science, 
literature, art, education, public utility, ete. 


It may be remembered by some of our read- 
ers that during the last session of Congress an 
appropriation of $29,000, to be expended in ob- 
servations by the Coast Survey on the great so- 
lar eclipse of December 22, 1870, was made af 
the suggestion of the Hon. Joun A. BINGHAM, 
of Ohio. Steps were taken at once by Professor 
Perrce,the Superintendent, to secure the most 
satisfactory results for this laudable appropria- 
tion, and an officer was s@nt by him to examine 
the principal places to be involved in the eclipse, 


| in order to select from among them those most 


Rtome. ‘ihe Pope’s hope, of course, is that it | available for the purposes of the expedition. 


4 


' Baden have signified 
. man Confederation. 


| 


Two parties have been orgasjzed, each consist- 
ing of about twelve persons.) One, under the 
direction of Professor PEI himself, to ob- 
serve in Sicily (Catania probably), while the oth- 
er, under the direction of Ffofessor WINLOCK, 
of Harvard Observatory, will proceed to Xeres 
or elsewhere in Spain. Nearly all the astrono- 
mers of the expedition took part insthe observa- 
tions of the eclipse of August, 1869, and conse- 
quently will be able to use their experience in 
studying the impending phenomenon. It is ex- 
pected that observations will be made in all 
branches of science, those with the spectroscope 
having @been arranged by Professor WINLOCK, 
assisted by Professors YounGand MORTON. Mr, 
RUTHERFORD, of New York, preparés the photo- 
graphic apparatus for Professor Pemce’s party, 
and Mr. Henry Fitz, Jun., of New York, accom- 
panies him, to superintend this portion of the 
work. Professor WrNLock’s party will have ap- 
paratus prepared by ALVAN CLARKR, of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. ALVAN CLARKE, Jun., assidtjng in the 
observations. 

The polariscopic examinations will be made 
Professor PICKERING, of Professor WINLocK’s 
party. The expedition will be accompanied by 
two officers of the United States Engineers, 
namely, Major ABBoT and@aptain ERNST. 

It is understood that Mr. Norman Lockyer 
has ‘accepted the warm invitation of Professor 
PEIRCE to accompany the expedition, which, 
therefore, will have the benefit of the presence 
of this eminent physicist. : : 

Up to a very recent period it was supposed 
that no English éxpedition would be sent out, 
owing to the alleged refusal of the Admiralty to 
furnish a vessel for the transportation of the 
British savans, and it was expected that a num- 
ber of them would take advantage of Professor 
PEIRCE’s offers; but as it seems probable, after 
all, that the desired aid will be furnished, we 
presume that the representation from Great Brit- 
ain in the American party will be quite limited, 
| The United States Naval Observatory has also 
organized two parties for a similar purpose. One 


‘of these, under the direction of Professor New- 


COMB, goes to Spain; the other, embracing Pro- 
fessor HALL, Professor HaRKNEss, and 
Professor EASTMAN, proceeding to Sicily. 


A British vessel of war, recently touching at 
the Galapagos, reports that at the island of St 
Charles the inhabitants, consisting of forty men 
and one woman, were habitually occupied 4 
lecting orchilla-weed. Some thousands of cattle 
were running wild on the island, and birds were 
met with in great numbers. No large tortoises 
were seen, and.it is probable that the gigantic 
race of these animals, formerly so well known to 
whalers, will soom be extinct, if not already so. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE W IN FRANCE, 


Turre has been no change in the aspect of affairs in 
and around Paris within the past week. It is report- 
ed from London that Paris has still plenty of provi- 
sions for two and a half months, coal 
months, and wine and brandy for a year. The people 
are confident, and are busily engaged in erecting addi- 
tional defenses on all sides. From Berlin, however, 
it is reported that large bodies of Parisians, and In 
some cases regular troops of the garrison at Pari 
have approached the Prussian outposts and offered 
surrender. Invariably, it is added, they have been 
turned back. 

Various minor engagements are reported as wage 
occurred in different parts of France, in which the ad- 
vantage remained with the French. A recent German 
demonstration toward Gien and Montargia, on the 
eastern flank of the French, was met by the latter, and 


the Germans were obliged to change the plan of attack. .. 


A m ovement from the German right or west flank fol- 
lowed, with the view of overwhelming the French left, 
which was extended and too weak. . 

Frequent encounters are reported from Belgian 
sources between francs-tireurs and the German caval- 
ry, or Uhlans, in which the latter have been worsted. 
About 1000 are said to have been driven by the French 
into Belgium, where they were ae isarmed. 

A successful sortie was made Noyember 17 by the 
rison at Montmédy, who inflicted a loss of 500 in killed, 
wounded, and —— upon the besieging forces, who 
have since withdrawn beyond the fire of the fortresa, 

Napoleon is said to have written to the provisional 
government urging resistance to bs proposition to 
cede French territory toGermany. The London Times 
believes the restoration of the empire a possibility. 


GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Eastern question is still threatening, though a 

aceful solution is believed to be possible. Prussia 

offered her good offices as a mediator between Rus- 

ns and the other powers, but on what basis is not yet 
nown. 

News from San Domingo to November 9 says that 
Baez had defeated Cabral in a battle near the south- 
western frontier. The Haytians were assisting the 
latter, in the hope of overthrowing Baez before the 
meeting of our Congress. Should San Domingo be 
annexed by the United States, it is said thousands of 
persons will emigrate thither from Central and South 


rica. 
The kingdony of Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of 


The Pal! Mali Gazette urges sending Mr. Bright as 
minister to Washington, inorder to insure peaceful re- 
lations with the United States in the a crisis. 

There is armed _——— to the new king of Spain 
in Aragon, and serious trouble is anticipat 

The Russian press has been officially warned to avoid 
unfavorable criticism of Germany as against France 
the interests of Russia being identified with those o 
Germany. : 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


At the meeting of Congress this month the Senate 
has its full number of members for the first time since 


1861. 
Ex-Secretary W. H. Seward has been heard from in 
Pekin. 
It is reported that E. M. Yerger, who killed Colonel 
Crane at Jacksonville, Mississippi, has recently had a 
second trial, and been sentenced to imprisonment for 


life. 

Thirty thousand seals had been captured near St. 
Pau! and St. George islands, mere up to the 10th of 
October, and 4000 more are expected before the season 

oses. j- 

. The United States Assistant Treasurer of New York 
has been ordered to sell $1,000,000 of gold on each 
Wednesday, and purchase $1,000,000 of bonds each 
Thursday, during the nonth of December. 

Thirteen ships have loaded with wheat at Oakland, 
California, for European ports since August last.- 

General Halleck has been ordered to make such dis- 
position of the troops now in Georgia as ma nec- 
essary to preserve the peace at the approac elec 


tions. 
The premium for Indian scalps has been raised from 
$200 to $300 in Sonora. 
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THE RUINS OF. ST. CLOUD. here, i in the Salle de rOrangerie, that a celebra- 
, ted historical transaction was performed, about 
Tue destruction of the siadesihiet palace of | seventy-one years ago—namely, on the 18th of 


St. Cloud, which has so long been associated 
with the pride of the French monarchy in mod- 
ern times, is much regretted by those who know 
Paris. 
name from the hermit CLopoaLp, grandson of 
Crovis. ‘The palace was originally built, in 
1572, by a rich financier, named JEROME DE 
Gonpy; but it afterward became the mansion 
of the bishops of Paris, till, in 1658, it was pur- 
chased by Louts XIV., and presented to his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. In 1782 it be- 
came the property of Louris X VI., who gave it to 
his queen, Marte ANTOINETTE. It was the fa- 
vorite residence of Naroigon I.; and it was 


The small town of St. Cloud takes its’ 


Pegerie= 


Brumaire, in the revolutionary calendar, which 
means November 9, 1799. It was on that day 
that General Bonaparte, military commander 
of Paris, after his return from Egypt, played the 


part of CROMWELL by dispersing the Council of , 


Five Hundred with his soldiers’ bayonets, upset- 
ting the republican Directory, and making him- 
self dictator ve the title of First Consul. 
ét 
“at. Cl Sito which the meeting of the 
been adjourned from Paris because 
The engraving 


council h 
of the turbulenee of the city mob. 


will give the reader an idea of the completeness 
of the ruin which has befallen this splendid palace. 
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k place in the Salle de l’Oran- 1866, 
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_reversed. 


TRARBACH. 


TRARBACH is on the Moselle, in the Prussian 
Rhine Provinces, some sixty or seventy miles 
below Metz. It is in that portion of German 
territory coveted by the French, and would 
probebly have changed hands at the end of this 
war if the fortunes of the campaign had been 
Its transferrence from Prussian to 
French rule is necessary to that ‘* rectification of 
frontier” of which we have heard so much since 
Happily for the fifteen hundred honest, 
industrions, and peaceful inhabitants of this vil- 
lage, the tide of conflict has been turned in an- 
other direction, and 'T'rarbach and its neighbors, 
who would have been certain to suffer at the 
very outset of the French invasion of Germany, 


a if} 


| 


| 


| 


| | 


= 


are saved at the expense of the equally honest, - 


industrious, and peaceful villages and peasantry 
of Northwestern France. ‘Trarbach has seen 
enough of war in times past to satisfy it for the 
remainder of its existence. It stands in the 
midst of the old battle-ground of France and 
Germany, and, besides its tale of Franco-Ger- 
man war, it has wondrous narratives to relate of 
the quarrels of petty counts and territorial bish- 
ops. ‘The village stands on the right bank of the 
Moselle, not more than five miles by read from 
the ancient city of Treves. Its situation is in 
the most. beautiful part of the valley of the 
Moselle, where the scenery. is scarcely less inter- 
esting than that on the Rhine. A great fire 
occurred in the little old town in the year 1857, 
and robbed the place of much of its quaintness. 
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The pile of civic buildings which forms the fore- 
ground of the picture on page 7389 stands at the 
foot of the rocky heights which) are crownedsby 
- othe rifins of the old castle of Grafinburg. . That 
baronial fortress, whose broken/walls present so 
weird and striking an twas in the engrav- 


iag, was built in\1338, and was for centuries the 
strongest castle between ‘Treves and Coblentz. 


It belonged to the powerful coutts of Sponheim, . 


of whom remarkable stories are| preserved in the 
locality. 

- On the left-hand sideiof the Moselle, directly 
Spposite. fhe castle, whose ruins} are depicted in 
‘the sketch, on the summit .of a jlofty hill, in the 
vear 168), the great military engineer, VAUBAN, 
erected for Lovis| XIV. of France a mighty 


fortress which completely commanded the pas-_ 


‘sage of the Moselle; Like the seizure of Stras- 
‘urg and Metz bythe same country, this act of 
war was perpetrated jn a, time ‘| peace, and the 
fortress wxS actually built on German territory. 
King Lotys's excise was a perfectly groundless 
claim to the domains of the Count of Sponheim, 
the lord ofthe opposite castle) of’ Grafinburg. 
As many as 8000 men were enjployed by Vav- 
BAN in the construction of this fortress, and six- 
te@ years afterward it was'leveled to’ the ground 
in conformity with theeterms|of the treaty of 
Ryswick, the Duke of Marlborough having 
achieved great victories over the French forces 
during the long campaign which succeeded the 
general peace. The structure was called Fort 
Montroyal, of which ruins still remain. 
There are, therefore, no longer dny Strong places 
in the immediate neighborhood of ‘Trarbach ; 
but the Prussian «Rhine Prefinces generally 
bristle with fortresses, and had |Naroteon IIL. 
invaded that territory there would have been as 
many well-defended sieges as we haVe witnessed 

ATLANTIC MAIL—FIRST}CLASS. 


As naturally as a steel needle flies to a mag- 
net so have I felt always ready “to hurry 
aid of a Jady in distress. - I do ngt say it vaunt- 


_.. ingly, nor put it forward as.a virtde, for the act 


has generally been involuntary; afd so it was 
“one day last year, when, having -seén my small 
quantity of personal luggage on board the great 
screw-liner lying at the wharf- getting up her 
‘steam, weady for her race across the Atlantic, I 
was loafing about, watching with: considerable 
amusement the areival of passengers, for. the 
most part excited, worried, and the-prey ‘of 
porters and cabmen, who seem to be’ treubled 
with no more perfections in Liverpool than in 
the metropolis. 
my lips, and I was trvimg 
‘ing from old experience of My sensations in a 
rough sea, I did not anticipate mych comfort for 
the nextatwo.or three days at thé least—when 
a very ordinary-looking man, evidently a com- 
' mercial traveler for a cutting house, walked up 
and asked me for a light, staring at me the 
while in so offensive a manner that, as I hand- 
ed my cigar, I glanced down at his left hand to 
see that it was not meddling with my watch- 
chain. 

** Looks like & commercial, but may be a pick- 
pocket,” I said—mentally, ef course—while he 
puffed at his cigar, putting mine out in the 
process. | 
_ ** Going across ?” he said, abruptly, and, to use 

. What would probably have been his expression, 
taking stock of me the while. | 

Going across the he said 
again, coully, and nodding his head toward the 
great steaming and snorting vessel. » 

cigar—thanks!" I said, ina meant 
to be perfectly Belgravian in its hauteur, as I 
turned aside; for I had met the appeal of a pair 
of dark eyes—a lady was in distress, and, -be- 
tween porters end baggage, apparently perfectly 
bewildered. 

** Are you going on board?” T asked. 

“Yes, ol» yes,” said the owner of the eyes, 
eagerly. ‘** Are vou connected with the steam- 
er, Sir 

Er—no, not exactly,” I saiil, taken some- 
what aback; and I felt disposed to sav, ‘* Do 
I look as if I was ?”—*+ Allow me, though— 
these men!” i 

** Yes, ves,” said the ladv: 
shillings for bringing -my luggag 
tion. Is it correct ?” 

**Absurd! No,” I said; “Half a crown is 
ample.” And, espousing the lady's cause, I dis- 
, Missed the ravenous monsters wh prey upon the 
Unprotected, and then went her luggage on board 

the Helvellyn; casting more than once a glance 
- aside to see that my new acquaintunce was tall, 

with handsome, well-marked featu¥es, very lady- 
_ like, and dressed in the first fashion. ‘ ; 

“Seems odd,” I thought, “traveling quite 
alone. Strong-minded woman, perhaps.” 

But this latter thought was set aside the next 
moment as handed her aleng the gangwiy ; 
for there was a quiet, earnest, trusting look in 
her dark eyes; and the answers she gave to my 


enjov it—for, judg- 


““thev ask six 
fiem the sta- 


» entreaties that she would not be alarmed at the 


rushing water, the uneasy motion of the steamer 
and the pushing, excited crowd, were grateful in 
the extreme. I felt flattered, and not at all 
sorry that such a Was to share my 
voyage. 
‘If you would lead me to the ¢abin where J 
sould see the stewardess,” she said, and [ imme- 
diately handed her to the saloon door, where she 
turned frankly to hold out a well-gloved though 
rather largehand. ‘‘I am indeed much obliged. 
I am obliged to travel alone; but my husband 
will meet me on landing at New York, and he 
will, I know, be extremely grateful for your kind- 
ness.” 
Lhe next moment I was standing alone, con- 
founding her husband, and appealing to tate to 
know why another should have first seen and 


urry: to the 


A lighted cigar was between | 


~ 
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cured about the os woman who seemed likely 


to form an agreeable sharer of my pilgrimage 
through life. 

‘‘Nice to be a young, smart-looking fellow,” 
said a voice ; adiariive, there stood the bag- 
man, pufting’away at his cigar, and staring at 
me with all his might, though, probably from busi- 
ness habit,.he was referring from time to time to 
a pocket-book he held in his hands. “* Now, you 
know, I nevét make an impression like that on 
alady. I never find the sex asking my ‘protec- 
tion, and all' that sort of thing. Very nice, 
though, I should think, isn’t it ?™ 
: He accompanied his last words with the slight- 
est approach to a wink; and closing the book he 
poked me with it in the side; when I felt so an- 
noyed that I angrily turnec upon my heel and 
walked to the side, watching the arrival of late 
passengers ; but to my great disgust he followed 
me, and, heedless of my frowning looks, con- 
tinued his scrutiny. 

I tried very hard to get rid of him; but snub- 
bing was thrown away. Apparently he could 
not understand that: his conduct was obtrusive ; 
and at last, making a virtue of necessity, I suf- 
fered him, and ‘he literally hooked himself on to 
me. 
But all the same he seemed to have a shrewd 
business eye; and while carefully keeping close 
to me he scratinized all who came on board till 


the time for starting had arrived. ‘The cables 


were cast loose, the screw revolved slowly, then 
stopped, then revolved again, and the vessel be- 
gan grandly to move forward, the passengers 
waving their adieus as they clustered by the side. 
Then once more the bagman stared me full in 
the face, looked undecided, walked through the 
throng on deck, got in the sailors’ way, stared in 
face after face; as a dog would who sought: his. 
master, and then,’in the same undecided man- 
ner,, returned to me, and stopped by my side, as 
if about to speak; but directly. after he checked 


‘himself, and drew out another cigar. 


_** How very soon the motion of the véssel be- 
gins to affect you!” he said, with a smile. © ~ 

‘* Affects you, you mean,” I replied. 

~**¥es, exactly. Curious, though, ain't. it? 
Seems as if Nature never meant us to leave the 
land of our fathers—the places of our birth, as’ 
the song says, eh?’ Ever been across béfore ?”- 

“Yes, twice,” I said, sharply;.and then I 
walked away, for now, closely veiled, I had seen 
the figure of my lady friend emerging from the 
saloom-door; and upon my going up, and asking 
concerning her welfare, she made no demur 
about taking my arm and walking up and down 

I must confess that I thought very little of the 
scene around, though I kept, on the streigth of 
old recollections, pointing out the various-famil- 
iar objects we were passing; for I had the idea 
in my head that the remark my companion had 
made was not the truth; in short, I did not .be- 
lieve that there would-be any. husband awaiting 
her upon the quay at New York, and that after 
all it was but a bold subterfage by which a single 
and unprotectéd woman wished to shroud herself 
in the respect paid to the married of hér-sex. 

That she was respectable was undoubted; -but 
there was a timid, shrinking way about her, so 
different from the quiet, calm self-possession of. 
a married lady; and I felt assured-that no one 
whose husband awaited her upon: the quay at. 


New York would so readily lay herself open to 


remark by accepting my arm: upon so short..an 
acquaintance. 

** Is—is that a—a friend of yours ?” suddenly 
asked my companion. 

** Friend ?—friend of mine?” T said, in a puz- 
zled way. ‘‘ No; I have no friends on board— 
at least, only one, I hope,” I added, meaningly. 

** [—I thank you,” was the hesitating reply, in 
the most gentle of tones. ‘‘ Compelled as we are 
to rely upon the society of so few during a sea- 
voyage, friendships do soon spring up.” 

** But to whom were you alluding ?” I said. 

**Oh, it is nothing. I—but I am very weak 
and foolish—I fancied that the man, the gentle- 
man you were speaking to, was watching us 
rather particularly.” 

** Yes, yes, I dare say. I think, though, it is 
his habit. He looked just as earnestly at me a 
short time ago, and he has been staring at every 
one in turn. You don’t think he is looking after 
a runaway young lady, do you?” I added, laugh- 
ing. 

In an instant my arm was dropped, and thengh . 
the veil was down, my companion’s eyes seemed 


4 


| to flash fire as she half turned round toward me. 


I never professed to be very penetrating, but I 
was keen_enough to see that I had touched upon 
a chord which kept bent the two ends of a bow 
of mystery. I saw too that, but for careful man- 
agement. the advance I had made in tig good 
graces of an admirable woman would de- 
stroyed in an instant.. 

‘* Pray excuse my impertinent remark,” I ex- 
claimed, eagerly. ‘*'The words were meaning- 
less, and uttered without forethought.” _ 

My companion, apparently reassured, took my™ 
arm once more, and uttered a little low laugh. 

** Meaningless, indeed; but for a moment I 
thought—” 

She did not finish her sentence; for at that 
moment my commercial acquaintance passed 
close by us, gave me a familiar nod and a smile, 
wafted a cloud of smoke into the ladv’s face, and 

‘*Such consummate impertinence!” I said. 
‘*You would hardly think that I had never seen 
that man before to-day.” | 
__** Acquaintanceships do‘apring up rather rap- 
idly sometitnes,” was the méaning reply ; and I 
glanced down, but the speaker's head was slight- 
ly averted, and it seemed to me that she spoke 
in husky tones, 

For the next three days the number of pas- 
sengers who showed on deck was strictly limit- 
ed, in consequence of the state of the weather, 
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could have been no sinecure. - For my part, I 
can only own to being qualmish on the second 
day, and I paced the deck hopefully in anticipa- 
tion of the advent of my lady friend. But go on 
deck when I would I was certain to encounter 
the cool, easy-assured nod of the bagman, whose 
consumption of cigars must have been something 
enormous. Hé was as free and obtrusive as ever ; 
but one evening, just as it was turning dark, I 
had the pleasure of smoking my pipe in peace ; 
for I saw him in deep conversation with a man I 
-had hardly noticed before, from the fact of his 
being one of the second-class passengers. 

To my great astonishment, though, after I had 
gone into the saloon, the bagman came strolling 
in, followed, a short time after, by the man to 
whom he had been speaking; and this latter 
seated himself on the opposite side of the table 
in an abstracted manner, sat thinking for a while, 
and then #lowly walked past me and out of the 
saloon door, softly shaking his head. 

The next two days passed pleasantly enough ; 


for, though unwilling to come on deck, the lady . 


passenger was nearly recovered, and many a 
pleasant téte-a-téte I enjoyed. I found her most 
lady-like, and thoroughly well informed ; while, 
as our acquajntance warmed, if I may use the 
term, into something that was at least friend- 


ship, I was delighted to find that mine had in- ' 


deed been a true surmise; for she confessed to 
having determined to travel as Mrs. Saville, there 
being no husband to meet her at New York, only 
a brother. 

Perhaps I did plume myself upon my shrewd- 
ness; at all events, that night, after winning 
from her so.singular an avowal, I was consider- 
ably elated. 1 listened that evening to the re- 
marks of a passenger respecting the tedium of 
the trip with a sense of, lofty contempt; for I 
began to feel that I was very far gone, and the 
Atlantic seemed to me the brightest of seas, 
overborne by the bluest of skies. I was, in fact, 
in such a state of ecstasy that I went on deck 
to look up at the stars for an hour before seek- 
ing my berth; for Miss Saville—Saville! what 
an-old and aristocratic name !—Miss Saville had 
_retired, or how glorious it would have been, in 
that ¢lear, diamond - illumined night, to have 
watched the sparkling of the spray, and— | 


Was I mistaken? Had she not parted from’ 


me a quarter of an hour before to retire to rest ? 
and now this veiled figure that glided by me in 
the darkness, was not this she? | 
Impossible! I laughed the next moment; 
for I knew that my mind was full of one form, 
and that in the hasty glimpse I had obtained I 
had invested another with the attributes of her I 
loved. 
Yes; her I loved. I was ready to own it 
now; and I leaned thoughtfully over the bul- 
-wark, going over the incidents of the past day or 
so, and making up my mind as to my future pro- 
-cgedings ; for I had not lost all feeling of pru- 
dence. I wanted to know something of the 
lady's antecedents and connections—matters that 
I concluded could easily be arrived at in conver- 
sation the next day. 
I was standing quite in the shadow benéath 
one of the quartér-boats, and I had just turned, 
with the descending, when somé one 
passed me whortI recognized to be the second- 
class passenger; and then for a few moments I 
heard a low, murmured conversation at-a short 
distance, when the man passed me again, going 


forward. 


.Fiye minutes -after I was at the saloon door, 


.. when a hearty clapon the shoulder made me turn, 
|- to find that itavas the’b 


an, who laughed soft- 
ly at my angry face, and then added to his for- 
mer obtrusiveness by thrusting. his hand into my 
side, as he whispered to 

**T say, my lad, I’m going to open your eyes 
for you to-morrow, so look out. ‘lhere, don’t be 
uppish ;-come and have a cigar-up in the bows 
—Jjust one before you turnin.” 

‘*T am much obliged,” I said; ‘‘ but I am 
going to my berth.” 

** Just as you like,” was the nonchalant re- 
ply, and he turned away. 

**Let me’ see,” said the captain, at breakfast 
next morning; ‘‘where’s my friend who sits 
third down on the left—Mr. Lister? Steward, 
go and see if Mr. Lister is unwell again—no, 
not again, because he seemed to be an old sailor 
—see if he’s in his cabin.” 

The steward returned with a reply in the neg- 
ative; when, supposing him to be on deck, the 
breakfast was brought to an end, and-aM¥. Lis- 


ter, or, as I called him, the bagman, was forgot- 


ten. 

The day passed and evening had arrived, 
when, as I was sitting in sweet intercourse with 
Miss Saville, Rumor’s busy tongues began to an- 
nounce that Mr/ Lister was missing. 
ed his promise to open my 
hat he had invited me 
jo smoke a cigar; and, 
why, a styange feeling of interest 
made me leave my apologize to Miss Sa- 
ville, who bowed stiffly and went below, while I 
walked forward to a grpup, to find the subject in 
full discussion. Two #f the watch had seen him 
go forward with a lighted cigar between his lips, 
and perch himself close to the bowsprit; but 
they could not recollect seeing him come back, 
though one man had some faint idea of some- 
thing black coming close by him, but he was not 
sure. 

More excited groups formed, and I soon found 
that search had been made through the steamer, 
and that the captain was in great trouble re- 
specting the missing man ; for all pointed to one 
fact—that the poor fellow had chosen a danger- 
ous position, and had, without giving the alarm, 
slipped and fallen into the sea, to be borne un- 
der in an instant by the huge cut-water of the 
vessel 


I shuddered ; for I thought that, had I ac- 


to go forfam@fi with him 


and reallythe offices of steward and stewardess . 


cepted his invitation, I might have seen him fall | 
and, if powerless to stay him, still have given the 
have been 


** Can any gentleman afford any information 2” 
sie the captain, addressing the group where [ 
stood, 

**I can only add,” I said, ‘‘ the corroborative 
testimopy that Mr. Lister invited me to go for- 
ward with him, but I declined.” | 

** You did not go forward with him ?” said te 
captain. 

replied; ‘‘and I have no recollection 
of seeing him come back into the saloon. But 
stop,” I said, for I had suddenly encountered a — 
close, searching gaze directed at me; ‘‘ there is 
a gentleman here who was talking to Mr. Lister 
late last night.” And I pointed to the second- 
class passenger. 

‘* How do’you know?” he said, calmly, re- 
gardless of the many eyes fixed upon him. 

** Because I stood by one of the quarter-boats 
when you came aft to speak to him, and I also 
saw you go back.” 

_ “Quite right,’’ said the second-class passenger. 

“*Did you know Mr. Lister?” said‘the cap- 
tain. ; 

-“* Yes, I knew him,” said the other, calmly. 

**'There seems to be some mystery here,” said _ 
the captain. ‘* Was he a friend of yours?” 

**Yes,” was the almost abrupt reply; and 
then, after a moment’s silence, the second-class 
passenger walked quietly up to the captain, took 


“| him by a button, led him apart, and whispered a 


few words in his ear. 

I saw the captain give a slight start, stare 
hard at the man, and then apparently ask a ques- 
tion, when, whatever was the answer, he seemed 
satisfied, and gave orders for a farther search ; 
which was, however, futile. - 

I was not alone in directing curious glances at 
the second-class passenger ; but he was a quiet, 
dry-looking, close-shaven man, with an apparent 
power of shutting himself up within himself; and 
he paced the deck to and fro, with his hands be- 
hind him, in a furtive, thoughtful way, till all 
searching was at an end, and the conclusion ar- 
rived at that our luckless fellow-passenger had 

I noticed that the quiet man’s eyes were fixed . 
on me as I went to the saloon; and on going to 
where Miss Saville was seated a strange feeling 
made me tarn my head for an instant, to see 
that he was watching me from the door; but he 
disappeared on the instant, 

Full of the event, I was about to tell all [ 
knew to my companion; but with a show of 
real horror she held up her hands, begging me 

to forbear. 

‘*Ttis too dreadful!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘I can 
not bear it. I know all—I have heard «all. 
Poor man! here and in health last night, and 
. now—pray, pray say no more about it.” : 

She was excessively pale and agitated; so 
much so, indeed, that I summoned the steward 
to bring wine, for I.was afraid: the poor girl 
would faint; and she drank a glass with avidity, 
shuddering afterward, while the cold perspira- 
tion stood in beads upon her forehead. 

I proposed a walk on deck, but it was de- 
clined; and, to my great sorrow, the shock had 
such an effect upon her that she was confined 
to the cabin to the end of our rather protracted 
voyage, 

But. the morning was bright as we came in — 
sight of land; and as we slowly steamed in I 


found, to my great joy, that Miss Sqfille was 
once more visible, though I was not prepared 
for the constraint with which my advances were 
met. | 

I asked myself had I neglected any thing; 
had I fallen off in warmth. But no; lover 
could not have been more attentive or assiduous 
as to her welfare. I felt hnded ; but I was 
determined not to show it, and, almost in oppo- 
sition to her wishes, I saw.to her luggage, and, 
brother or no brother waiting, determined to see 
her to her home, 

I was ready to upbraid her with coquetry; 
but I refrained, feeling that it was possible she 
had taken my attentions as being merely in- 
‘tended to last the voyage; and at last, co} and 
constrained, we stood close together, for iman- 
other ten minutes we should be debarking. 

Happening to gaze round, I suddenly became 
aware of the second-class passenger standing 
close at my elbow, and I could not avoid a start 
—one which made Miss Saville turn wondering- 
ly to me, at the same time holding her veil 
closely to her face, for the breeze was rather 
brisk. 

was nothing,” I said; ‘‘ but pray, Miss 
Saville, allow me to carry that bag; it seems 
heavy.” And I pointed to the little black trav- 
eling-bag she carried in her hand. Be a 

‘*No, no, I thank you, no,” she said; “*in- 
deed, Sir, I can dispense with your offers of 
service.” 

‘¢ As you please, madam,” I said, sharply ; for 
there was a harshness in her voice that jarre 
bitterlv, and I felt that it was undeserved. 

‘Let me carry it, Frank Smith,” said a grat- 
ing voice, that had a saw-sharpening sound in 
its cutting tones. And in a moment the bag 
was wrested from Miss Saville’s hand and thrown 
heavily upon the deck. ‘Then followed a ge 
scuffle, and I saw her bounce back against the 
bulwark, and the same grating voice exclaim ’ 
‘¢ Stay your hand, or, by God, Sir, I'll fire! 

There was a swaying about, a sharp struggle, 
and I was about to throw myself upon the sec- 
ond-class passenger—a ruffian who was commit- — 
ting an outrageous assault upon my ouaied 
senger—when a strong hand dragged ee 
just as there arose a sharp click-click,, an¢, 
dizzy with surprise, I saw the wretch drag 4 Pt 
volver from Miss Saville’s fettered hand as sic 
lay torn and disheveled upon the deck. , 


“Had not breath to speak before, my friend, 
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said the second-class passenger, panting, as he 
rose from one knee ; ‘‘ but, for your information, 
Mr. Frank Smith, I hold a warrant for your ap- 
prehension. Bank robbery, gentlemen; cool 
twenty. thousand ;. but I’m in hopes it is all here.” 
And he took up the bag that lay upon the deck. 

‘¢Stand up, Sir,” he said the next minute, as 
he assisted his prisoner to rise, and tore off the 
veil. Very clever, very well done, indeed, this 
false hair; and the chignon is very beeoming, 
Sir. I must do you the credit of saying that 
you took _me in, while poor Matthews hadn't a 
suspicion, but was rather down on your friend.” 

‘¢Take me out of this,” said a hoarse voice, 
And I would have turned and fled, but I felt 
myself wedged in among the crowd; for it 
seemed impossible that the flushed face, veined. 
and knotted with disappointment and rage, could 
have been that which had deluded me through 
the voyage. | 

‘¢ All right, Sir, as soon as we can. get an 
officer from the shore. But there, you need not 
mind for a few minutes.” 

‘‘ Take me below, officer,” was the husky, im- 
ploring petition next uttered; and the officer 
was about yielding, when a passenger exclaimed, 

‘¢ But are you sure you are right, officer?” 

‘Right, Sir? Yes, I’m right enough, and-I 
hope there’s nothing blacker -against him, for 
there is the death of my poor mate to clear up 
yet. It seems strange that he should disappear 
the very night that our friend here suspected 
that he was found out; and it seems stranger 
still that he should have settled down so quietly 
after, and never show at all when the officer who 
suspected him was gone, for he did not know 
I was on board.” 

I glanced once more. at the deathly pale face 
as the detective led his prisoner below ; and then, 
giddy with the rush of thought through my brain, 
I made my way back to my cabin to stay till the 
other passengers were ashore, when I hastened 
to an hotel, but not, as I had hoped, unseen, 
for I encountered the officer just returning from 
placing his prisoner in security. | 

He took me by the button, as he had seized 
the captain, and held me for a few moments. 

‘¢'There, you need not be ashamed of it, young 
man,” he said, with adry smile; ‘* he’s got about 
as womanish a face as ever I saw, and his dis- 
guise was as clever as it was possible to be. I 
was hard pushed, but I felt pretty sure, and at 
the last I got one look that settled it. There’s 
a resemblance between you that, had he put on 
a good beard, would have made him look a deal 
like you, and it was that which made my poor 
mate have his suspicions of some one else; _ but, 
any how, fourteen years will make him rather 
ditferent, and he won’t come the petticoats again.” 

Fourteen years!” I said. 

‘*Yes, perhaps more; for it’s a bad case— 
confidential clerk.” 

We parted, and I saw no more of the police- 
officer. From the report of the trial, though, I 
learned that the police had certain information 
that the culprit would sail from Liverpool in the 
Helvellyn, though his disguise had been nearly 
clever enough to throw dust in the keen eyes 
of every one. I was only twenty then—a fact 
which I plead as an excuse for my want of dis- 
cernment; and no doubt I formed in the cul- 
prit’s eyes a capital screen, and one which would 
make it almost impossible for his sex to be for 
an instant doubted. : 

The sergeant was right; the prisoner was 
brought back to the scene of his depredations, 
and fourteen years’ penal servitude was his 
award, As to the work of that dark night— 
whether Sergeant Matthews, otherwise Mr. Lis- 


ter, met with foul play. and was sent to his death | 


by a push in the der -— the mystery, if mystery 
there was, lay a secret .etween Frank Smith, - 
prisoner at the bar, and him who was’ foreve 
dumb. 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


Mvcu as we have to say concerning ‘‘ sensation 
preaching” nowadays, it is quite certain that no- 
thing ever meets the eyes or greets the ears of a 
modern audience at all to be compared with the 
extravagant performances of some of the elder 
preachers, Many of their peculiarities were no 
doubt mere modes of expression current at the 
time; but a good deal of their extravagance also 
was buffoonery or violence of manner. What 
should we say, for example, of a preacher now 
who should so exhaust himself by the vehemence 
of his declamation that he should be obliged to 
stop several times during his sermon to recruit 
himself with wine, as it is related of a canon of 
Seville, preacher to Charles the Fifth? We read 
of some preachers who indulged in grimaces and 
extravagance of deportment, or of others who 
went just as far the other way, affecting monot- 
ony and: measured movement in alt things, and 
fixing the exact passage beforehand when they 
would cough. Peignot professes to have seen 
the manuscripts of a preacher, on the margin of 
which were directions, thus: ‘*Sit down; stand 
up; here you must use your handkerchief; here 
you must roar en diable,” etc. * 

It was to the demonstrative kind that Balzac 
referred when he makes an old doctor advise a 
young man concerning preaching as follows: 

** Shake the church all over, look at the cruci- 
fix in a frenzied manner, say nothing to the pur- 
pose, and you will preach well.” 

The strange folly and buffoonery both of man- 
ner and matter which were so habitual as to pass 
without reproach, may be illustrated by an anec- 
dote or two. Here is one related by Peignot, 
for the truth of which he does not vouch, but 
which is by no means too strange to be beiieved : 

A monk, preaching on the Nativity, remark- 
ed that the cock was the first to announce in the 
morning the great event, by singing, ‘Christ is 
born, Christ is born,’ ‘ Christus natus est,’ and in 
repeating the Latin words the monk imitated 


the crowing ofa cock’; ‘then,’ continued he, ‘the 
ox, impatient to know where Christ was born, 
cried out, ‘*‘ Where, where?” ‘* Ubi, ubi ?”’ and 
again he imitated with the Latin the deep low 
of the ox; to this question of the ox, the preach- 
er said the sheep made answer, ‘ /n Bethlehem, 
in Bethlehem ;’ and so saying, he bleated like a 
sheep ; finally the ass invited all to repair to the 


place by braying out, ‘ Let us go, let us go, let. | 


us go,’ ‘Eamus, eamus, eamus;’ and it was in 
the braying of the ass thatthe preacher surpassed 
himself.” 

‘The Father Honoré, however, a celebrated Ca- 
puchin of the. seventeenth century, cast these 
performances far in the shade. Once, when he 
was preaching on the vanit™ of the world, he 
suddenly produced a skull, -hich he held up to 
view. ‘‘Speak!” he cr d; ‘*‘were you not, 
perhaps, the head of magistrate? Silence 


gives consent.” Ther:, clapping upon the skull ” 


the cap of a judge, he continued: ‘‘Ah ha! 
hast thou never sold justice for gold ? hast thou 
not been snoring many times during a hearing ?” 
etc., etc. ‘** How.many magistrates have sat un- 
der the fleur-de-lis only to put virtue at a disad- 
vantage?” Casting aside the skull, he held up 
another, which in like manner he addressed: 


‘* Wast thou not, perhaps, the skull of one of | 


those beautiful ladies who occupy themselves 
only with catching hearts, after the manner of 
bird-catching?” ‘Then, arraying it in a head- 
dress, he continued: ‘‘ Ah ha! empty head! 
Where are those lovely eyes, which cast such 
fascinating glances? that pretty mouth, which 
shaped such gracious.smiles, that made so many 
unhappy ones-to weep in.hell? _Where are those 
teeth, which chewed upon so many hearts, only 
to make them the more tender for the devil's 
eating?” etc., etc. ‘*Thus most invectively he 
pierceth through the body of the country, city, 
court,” bringing forth skull after skull, and ap- 
propriately decking them to recei¥é his reproofs. 


The Father Honoré is said to have been a very. 


popular and successful preacher in spite of his 
harsh. voice. Bourdaloue said of him, ‘‘ He 
grates on the ear, but he rends the heart.” | - 

A still more astonishing performance is related 
of Brydaine, a powerful preacher of the first half 
of the last century. He caused himself to -be 
led into the church by his valet with a cord about 
his neck, like a victim endeavoring to win the 
pity of God. ‘The good women were frightened 
lest he should be strangled. ‘Then, mounting the 
pulpit and beginning his discourse, he suddenly 
disappeared ; while the people were fearing that 
he was precipitated into the abyss he caused his 
voice to echo forth mournfully, acting the part 
of a condemned soul which the devils were load- 
ing with their chains. 

Sometimes this pulpit-acting availed itself of 
additional means of dramatic effect. In a ser- 
mon upon the Last Judgment a preacher was 
speaking of the frightful alarum of trumpets which 
would wake up the dead at the end of the world. 
‘* Yes,” he cried, ‘‘ you will hear them, sinners, 
when you least think of it; perhaps to-morrow 
—why do I say to-morrow ?—perhaps at this in- 
stant.” At that moment the horrible clang of a 
dozen trumpets, which the preacher had secretly 
placed in the nave, rang through the church. 

As a specimencof eloquence take this stirring 
passage from Father Jacques Brydaine, of the 

‘last century: ‘*On what, my brothers, do you 
rest your confidence that your last day is yet so 
far? Is it on your youth? Yes, you say; [ 
have yet only twenty or thirty years behind me. 
Ah! you are misled and deceived. It is not you, 
but Death, who has twenty or thirty years be- 
hind him; thirty years of grace which God has 
accorded to you, which you owe to him, and 
which have brought vou just so much nearer to 
the day when Death must claim you. Keep the 
soul ready, therefore ; eternity marks already on 
your brow the moment when it shall begin for 
you. Oh! do you know what eternity is? It 
is a clock whose pendulum utters evermore only 
‘these two words in the silence of the tomb: forev- 
er, never! never, forever! and forever! During 
these frightful vibrations a lost soul cries out, 
‘ What time is it ?’ and another wretched brother 
answers, “Eternity.’” History preserves the tra- 
dition of the terrific effect upon the congregation 
of this solemn appeal, delivered with the preach- 
er’s resounding voice and his impetuosity of man- 
ner. If report speaks truly of the stifled’ cries and 
deep murmurs witich arose all over the church 
when he preached he must have been a mighty 
preacher. He used common and popular images 
to illustrate the loftiest ideas; and it was his 
habit to preach in the early evening, just at the 
coming on of night, which no doubt added pow- 
er to his words. ‘The passage quoted above 
doubtlessly furnished Longfellow with the text 
for ‘** The Old Clock ‘on the Stairs.” 

Among the many good things told of Swift, 
by-the-way, this deserves a place. Preaching 
once on pride, he said: ‘* My dear hearers, there 
are four kinds of pride—pride of birth, pride of 


‘fortune, pride of beauty, and pride of intellect. 


I will speak to you of the first three; as for the 
fourth, [ shall say nothing of that, there being no 
one among you who can possibly be accused of 
this reprehensible fault.” 

A preacher in a church where it was the cus- 
tom to place the men on one side and the women 
ton the other had the hardihood to display his 
wit at the expense of the fair sex. He was com- 
plaining of a noise which disturbed him, when a 
woman, mindful of the credit of her sex, spoke 
aloud to assure him that the interruption did not 
come from their side. ‘‘So much the better, 
my dear, so much the better,” saidsthe preacher ; 
**it will end the sooner.” 

A preacher, according to a story in Peignot, 
devoted this brusque and uncivil passage to the 
nobility. He describes a scene before the gate 
of heaven: * A duchess knocks at the gate. St. 
Peter asks, ‘Who is there?’ The duchess an- 
swers, ‘It is I, madame the duchess.’ * What!’ 


says St. Peter, ‘madame the duchess who goes 
to the ball? Madame the duchess who goes to 
the opera? Madame the duchess who has gal- 
lants? Madame the duchess who paints her face? 
To the devil, to the devil, madame the duchess!’ 
and he shuts the gate on her nose.” 


EXTINCT HOUSES. 


Wuar has become of the children of all the 
extinct royal houses? If we suppose—which 
1S not very unreasonable—two children to every 
man, we get a geometrical progression in the 
number of their descendants. ‘Taking the Carlo- 
Vingian dynasty, for’ example, which got sent 
about their private business in the year 987, the 
last two sons found an asylum in Germany. 
Each of these may have been the father of thirty 
generations; and there might be now, had not 
wars and famine interposed, upward ofa thousand 
millions—as any one may calculate—of lineal de- 
scendants of the last Carlovingian king. In 
other words, under peaceful conditions, it would 
take a single pair only thirty-one generations, or 
less than a thousand years, to people the whole 
world as it is now peopled. Of course, all these 


-ealculations are upset by war, famine, pestilence, 


and ignorance of hygiene. Still, with all deduc- 
tions, is it not obvious that the blood of any given 
man must, after many generations, be flowing in 
the veins of niillions of people? Another way 
to look at it is Southey’s. He said, humorously, 


that since every man has two progenitors, four 


grand-pwogenitors, eight atavi, sixteen abavi, and 
so forth, he himself must have had, in .he reign 
of King John, all England for his ancestors. 
As a matter of fact, from Southey to King John 


‘there were twenty generations, which give a 


million as the number of his ancestors at the time, 
or about a third of the whole population of King 
John’s England. It is, however, quite obvious 
that, while the blood of the two Carlovingian 
princes may possibly be found in every German 
soldier now before Paris, it takes an immense 
number of ancestors, even correcting for kinship, 
to make one man, after twenty generations or so. 
And it is a consolatory reflection to those who 
unfortunately have forgotten their own grand- 
fathers, that, among all their countless ancestors, 
some, at least; must have been kings; gnd among 
their countless descendants some, at least, will be 
known to the world. How pleasant, after spend- 
ing a lifetime in searching among mute, inglorious 


. village registers, to find yourself descended from 


a brother of Shakspeare, or a cousin of Milton, 
or one of the many children, say, of Charles II. ! 
And, quoting your own case, how it would fortify 
your belief in the hereditary nature of genius! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur New Proversiat no woman 
her age. Never joke with a policeman. Do not play 
at chegs with a widow. Never contradict a man who 
stutters. Be civil to rich uncles and aunts. Your old- 
est hat, of course, for an evening party. Always sit 
next the carver, if you can, at dinner. Keep your own 
secrets. Tell no human. being you dye your whiskers. 
Wind up your conduct, like — watch, once every 
day, minutely examining whether yon are fast or slow. 
Make friends with the steward on board a Bleamer; 
there’s no knowing how soon you may be in his power. 


A medical student says he has never been able to 
discover the bone of contention, and desires to know 
whether it is not situated very near the jaw-bone. 


‘‘T will forfeit my head if you are not wrong,” ex- 
claimed vehemen t United be 
Lincoln in an argument. acce rep e - 
dent; “any trifle among friends od a value.” 


Somebody who has been studying Webster's new 
“‘ unabridged” dictionary expresses a regret that the 
lexicographer’s definition 
of the word “boil” had 
not met the eyes of the 
new-version people before 
they translated the Book 
of Job, as it would have 
been so beautiful to sey, 
instead of boils, “‘ And Sa- 
tan smote Job with cir- 
cumscribed subcutaneous 
inflammations, character- 
ized by pointed pustular 
tumors, and suppurating 

cen cores.” 


A boy being praised for 
shrewdness in replying, a 
person remarked at 
when children were sharp 
it frequently turned out 
that in after-life they be- 
came dull and stupid, and 
vice versa. ‘You must 
have been a very sensible 
child, Sir, I should think,” 
rejoined the boy. 


A humorous man being 
subpeenaed as a witness 
on a trial for an assault, 
one of the counsel, who 
was notorious for brow- 
beating witnesses, asked 
him what distance he wus 
from the parties when the 
assault he an- 
swered, “Just four feet 
five inches and a half.”— 
“*How come you to be so 
very exact?” said the 
counsel. ‘‘ Because I ex- 
pected some fool or other 
would ask me,” said he, 
*‘and so I measured it.” 


A Western Cornelia thus 
maternally addresses her 
eldest jewel: “‘ My daugh- 
ter, you are now fifteen 

ears of age, engaged to 

married, and without a 
freckle on your face. 
have done my duty.” 


A raptured writer in- 
quires: “‘What is there 
under heaven more human- 
izing, or, if we may use the 
term, more angelizing, 
than a fine black eye in 
a lovely woman?” Two 
black eyes, is the ready 
answer 


Saw-dust pills, says an old physician, would effectu- 
= cure many of the diseases with which mankind is 
icted if every patient would make his own saw-diet. 


An Albany damsel asked one of her fellow-boarders, 
a stylish dry-goods clerk, at the breakfast-table, “‘ Why 
is your mustache like my back hair?” He blushing! 
gave it up, when the answer caused him to blush s 
more: “ use it’s all down !” 


‘“*Mamma, can a door 
dear.” ‘Then why did you tell Anne this morning to 


answer the door?” “ Itistimeforyoutogo toschool, 


my dear.” 


‘“* You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a country teach- 
er toa little boy eight years old. “ You area little donk- 
ey eg! do do of stupidity ?” 

e em better, an them i ” gai 


A Boston teacher asked a new boy who made the 
glorious universe, but the boy couldn't tell; so the 
teacher got a rawhide, and told the boy if he didn’t 
tell he would whip him. The boy looked at the whip, 
and sniveled out: “ Please, Sir, 1 did, but I won't do 
it again!” The teacher fainted. 


“Phil, my jewel,” said Pat, “T’m mighty so ou 
can’t dine with me to-day.” ‘“* Arrah, and wh yf I 
dine with you ?” said the astonished Phil. “ Becanse, 
my dear,” returned Pat, ‘I haven’t asked ye as yet.” 


An Irish soldier, who had been abroad, being asked 
if he met with much hospitality where he had been, 
**Oh yes,” replied he, “‘too much; I was in the hos- 
pital almost all the time I was there.” ; 

The teeth of a certain talkative lady being loose, she 

asked a gentleman if he could explain the cause of it. 


He replied. that it from the violent shocks . 


she gave them wit 
A Coo. 


her tongue. 


**A lass I am no more,” as the girl said w 
got married. : 


— 


An old bachelor says that giving the ballot to wo- 
men would not amount to any thing practically, be- 
cause they would keep denying they were old enough 
to vote until they got to be too olg to take any inter- 
est in politics, 


Pickpockets only gather crowds to dispurse them. 


Mr. Green sued a lady for breach of promise. Her 
friends offered to settle it for two hundred dollars. 
“What!” cried Green, “‘two hundred dollars for 
ruined hopes, a shattered mind, a blasted life, and a 
bleeding heart? Two hundred dollars for all this? 
Never! never! never! Make it three hundred, and 
it’s a bargain!” 


A Sie once advertised for a valet who did not 
mind confinement, and who had lived some time in his 
last place. He was apyie’ to by a person who had 
borne confinement in his last place for several years. 
His last place was in Sing Sing. 


A school-boy going out of the play-ground without 
leave, one of his masters called after him, and inquired 
where he was going. “I am going to buy a ha'porth 


of nails.” “What do you want a ha’porth of nails 


for?” ‘For a half-penny,” replied the youngster. 


— 


An Irish car-driver having driven a gentleman a long 
stage during a storm of rain, the gentleman eaid to him, 
** Paddy, are you not very wet?” ‘* Arrah, I don’t care 
about being wet; but, plase yer honor, I’m very dry.” 


To Prevent Hare orr—Go to the 
barber’s and have it cut. 


AStamily in Edinburgh, not keeping a footman, en- 
gaged a Highlander to serve them during a visit from 


aman of fashion. Dinner having waited an unreason- . 


able time one day for the guest, Duncar was sent into 
his room to inform him that it was on the table. But 
he not coming, Duncan was sent n; still they wait- 
ed, and the lady at last said to the man, “ What can 
the gentleman be doing?” “ Please ye, madam,” said 
gentleman was only sharpening his 
tee 


A line in one of Moore’s songs reads thus, “Our 
couch shall be roses bespangled with dew.” To which 
a sensible’ girl replied, ‘‘"Twould give me the rheu- 
matiz, and so it would you.” 


Tur Narotroxio Conuypecm—Does heavy cannon- 
ading produce a reign? 


2” “Certainly not, my — 
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LOVE AND TIME. 


Becarse old Time's a rover, 
Need young Love change his home? 
Ah, now!that summer's over, 
Old Time, and* winter come, | 
Teach young Love to discover, 
Where'cr thou roamest, some 
New ways whereby to love her, 
If Love with thee must roam. 


‘ Old Time, why wilt thou never 
Let young Love be? Ab, why! 
Becausé thou art forever ar 
Unkindly fleeting by. | 
Love, too, share thy treagons, | 
And play me false like thee? ~, 
* Change thou thy suns and ‘seasons, | 
But leave my love to 


- 


=i 
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A CHINESE. EXECUT 


\ 

| 
inoffensive, as is proved by Californian ai 


hauteur and contempt. In theif*mial re 
they appear to be kind-hearted and good-natured 


byilaw are frightfully severe, and, on co 


out like water. 


cowards, their timidity can scarcely proceed 


death so marked. 


| 
* 


himself as a substitute for some condemned cr 
| inal, provided a sum of money is handed as ar 
ompense to hjs relations. | 
'» The engraving on page 797, whic 
* from a photograph of an actual occurrence, 


back, and his tail brought forward over his tact 
8 that nothing may impede the stroke of the ex 
ecutioner’s sword. 


od 


bléod. 


to a itness near that city. 


two miles from the factories. 


\tokeep the mob out. 


- 


below. 


pe ple for execution. 


? 


> Ow... 


j 


Aus- 
tralian experience, but in their national ¢apacity 
they #re-prone to treat foreigners With the utmost 
nitions 


the thoroughly brutal], hardened ruffian who 
“beats his wife and starves his children is a rare 
“phenomenon in China; yet the penalties infligted 
tively slight provocation, humam blood is poured 
In truth, although the Chinese, 
as compared with Europeans, are stigmatized as 

rom 
an excessive love of self-preservatién, fart no- 
where else in the world is the inditference- to 
That which in the Western. 
world is regarded as the highest type of self-gac- 
rifice, namely, that a man should give up hisiife 
for his friend, is in China regarded as a mere 
matter of business. A man will voluntarily offer 


h is d 


‘resents the scene before a@hinese execution. We 
‘%ee the criminal, with his hands bound behind his 


In this picture only one vie~ 
tim is visible, but it frequently nappens in China 
that the number of doomed persons may be reck- 

' oned by scores and handreds, while, after the 
capture of prisoners at some of«the imperial vic- 
tories during the Tae-ping rebellion, thousands 
of_poor creatufes were thus massacred in cold 


AA naval officer visiting Canton thus, in Good 
Words, describes an execution which he chanced 
The execntion-ground 
copsists of a lane outside the city walls, and about 
It is inclosed by 
the backs of houses, and has a door at each end 
While taking a sketch of 
fiis ground from the top of a carpenter's shen, 
fur informant heard a great noise in the street 


Following close“rpon them came the cuirassiers 
of the Guard, then the voltigeurs, then the hus- 
sars, than the lancers, then the horse artillery, 
then the guides, then a mixed mass of infantry. 
Tothis apparently dnending stream of men there 
ye a very small proportion of officers. In order 
o spare them as much as possible, the French 
officers were not required to do more than see 
their men fairly en route, and then turned back 
to. Metz to make their submission in some-more 
private way. ll this time it rained,and driz- 
zled alternately, and the poor, half-starved army 
had, in addition to their other miseries, the pros- 
pect of a wet night in the Open; but they would 
have food. Riding along toward Metz, meeting 
this melancholy array of troops, we came to the 
spot at which Prince FREDERICK CHARLES, sur- 
rounded by his staff, was watching them file past. 
He was on horseback, a little in. advance of his 
staff, smoking a cigar, and talking tothe French 
officer who was there to see tliat the stipulations 
in regard to the surrender were properly carried 


‘de ‘f out. With them was General Fransky, to 
; ‘Jn several respects the Chinese are an\noma- | whom from time to time a French officer rode 
lous people. © Individually they ave harmiess and | up, and placed in his hands a slip of paper which 


contained the numerical strength of each regi- 
ment as it passed. There were three horse ar- 
tillery officers riding back to Metz, and, as they 
passed their regiment, now and then a man darted 
out of the ranks and seized them by the hands. 
It was too much for them. Though they pulled 
their caps over their eyes to hide the tears that 
gushed from them, I could see that two of them 
were quite unable to control their emotion, The 
lagt corps that finished the procession, as even- 
ine closed in; was the finest of all—the grena- 
diers of the Guard ; and they, as they passed their 
officers, in several instances embraced them, kiss- 
ing them on both cheeks. ‘This was the only 
corps which seemed really to feel its humiliating 
position. On each side of the road the German 
troops stood in masses, silently watching the foes 


a sign nor a sound which could be construed into 
a expression of that feeling could be seen or 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


help each other. 


innumerable and diegraceful escort, the city of Paris 


A party of Chinese were carrving im | will not cease to dictate to the whole world the supreme 
The prisoners, who had | 4aws.of elegance and good taste.” An indication of 
theirarms tied behind their backs, and their tail 
twisted In a Knot at the top of their heads, were j 


| “good taste” is noted in a perceptidi 
change in the mode of dressing the hair. At aah 


ote 


Seer 


and then arranged in four rows kneeliny 


taking advantage of the flight of certain personaget 


HARPER’S WEEK 


for whom they can not but feel contempt ; but not 


bring’ out from beleaguered Paris occa- 
sional letters, which are eagerly réad, and regarded as 
an index of the state of affairs within the walls of the 
once gay capital. Toa great extent, however, private 
letters probably indicate only individual feeling and 
knowledge; the real condition of the masses can scarce- 
ly be revealed by them. Some of these epistles are full 
of spirit and hope. One lady writes: *“* We bear gayly 
all our troubles and all our privations. Patriotism has 
so changed every body that the Parisians appear a peo- 
ple of brothers; noblemen and workmen sleep side by. 
side on the ramparts, and use their best endeavors tc 
Womer have apparently no longer 
any vanities; toilets no more form the question of our 
days. We have madé a vow to wear the same dress 
until the siege is over.” She goes on to say that as 
there is nothing like necessity for bringing out natural 
resources, the Parisians—always clever cooks—are in- 
venting several new dishes. The Alet of horse is now 
generally regarded as strengthening and succulent; but 
the flesh of the ass is considered still better; and mice 
are cooked up into delicate and savory dishes. -An- 
other writer hopes that “in spite of William and his” 


received the medal frpm the mint, and sent it to Pres- 
ident Johnson by his confidential secretary. The 
medal was mi shortly after this, and, upon inquiry 
being made, Mr. Johnson stated that he had returned 
it-to the Treasury Department. Nothing could be heard 
of it at the Department, and it was finally believed that 
the medal had been stolen, Congress, therefore, made 
another appropriation of $5000 for a dyplicate, which 
was made and presented to Mr. Field about two years 
ago. It now turns out that the original medab was re- 
turned to the Treasury Department by President John- 
son after he had viewed it, and the messenger gave it 
te Assistant Treasurer Tuttle, who locked it up in his 
private safe, and never heard the charge that it had 
been stolen; or an appropriation made for anew one. 
The medal remained in his safe until a w or two 
ago, when Mr. Tuttle inquired of General Spinner why 
Mr. Fieid did not come for his medal. General Spin- 
ner was greatly astonished, of course, at hearing all the 
facts in the case, and will retain the medal until some 
disposition of it be made by Congress, 


Miss Vinnie Ream writes fréth Rome that the statue 
of Lincoln, upon which she has been engaged for three 
years, is completed, and will be shipped at once for 
Washington, _ 


“The Pope has sold his horses.” Such is the an-’ 
nouncement; and from some inspired correspondent, 
who writes from the Eternal City, we gather that these 
same horses were “ grand” ones, that they were also 
** old,” and, moreover, they were “‘ black.” We judge 
also that they were fine trotters, and were in the habit 
of occasionally prancing up the Esquiline decked with 
flowers, feathers, and bells. But who has bought them? 
and to what uses will they now be put? 


The American College, erected in Constantinople at 
the expense of Mr. Roberts, of this city, is now nearly 
completed. It stands on a splendid site on the Bos- 
phorus, clése by the ancient castles built in a.p. 1400 by 
Mahmond IL, the conqueror of Constantinople, and 
commands a magnificent panoramic view. Mr. Rob- 
_ erts is now in Constantinople. When the college is 
finished several of the higher Mussulman families in- 
tend to place their sons there to be educated. 


A new water-proof packing paper is now prepared 
by coating it with a resinous liquid, and afterward 
painting it with a solution of glue and soot, to pre- 
vent the appearance of blotches. After it is dry the 
true water-proof coating is applied, which consists of 
a solution prepared with two and a half ounces of pow- 
dered shellac to two pints of water. To this, while 
hot, is added gradually one-third of an ounce of pul- 
verized borax; at the same time mineral coloring 
matter, like ochre or umber, may be added. When 
cold it is ready for use. The operation of coating is 
so. quickly performed that two persons may prepare 
three thousand square feet of paper per day. 


Miss Rye is an English lady of large fortune, who 
has for some time exercised her benevolent feelings 
by collecting waifs in the streets of London, and p 


nent. Most of these children are orphans; all are 
taken from wretchedness and sin at a tender age, while 
the mind is susceptible to good influences. Over three 
hundred have been sent across the ocean by Miss Rye; 
many find homes in Canada, many others in the West- 
ern States. 


From Plymouth Church, Brooklyti;tomés a curious 
story of a stout-looking man who, one Sunday, was 
“endeavoring to make his way through the crowd to get 
within better hearing distance of* the distinguished 
orator. Mr. Beecher was at that moment giving the 
words of his text, “‘ Wh» art thou?” in a clear, dis- 


preacher apd people by sedately repiying, “I'm « pig- 


viding them with good homes in the Western conti- 


tinct tone. As is usualbe repeated it a dL 


BRED IN THE BONE, 


By the Anthor of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of 
Family,” “ A Beggar on Horseback,” ** Gwen- 
doiine’s Harvest,” etc. 


CHAPTER XL. 
A PROJECTED PARTNERSHIP. 


‘THOUGH by no means in either the mental or 
physical condition in whieh a lady should be who 
is called upon to play the part of hostess, Har 
was not displ that Solomon had not return- 
ed alone. The eee of this stranger, whom 
she greeted mechanically, and almost without a 
glance at his features, was welcome to her, be- 
cause it was likely to distract from herself her 
husband's regards. What she would like to have 
done would have been to shut herself up alone in 
her chamber, to weep and pray. As it was, she 
had to be cheerful, to affect an interest in her 
husband’s late expedition, and pleasure at his 
unexpected return. Mrs. Basil was here invalu- 
able; you would never have imagined that it was - 
the same woman—so stricken and full of anguish 
but a few minutes before, and now so self-pos- 
sessed and cheerful. But she had been used to 
playing parts throughout her life, and acting was 
easy toher. She dreaded silence, lest with it 
should come observation and remark upon the 
agitation and distress only too visible in Harry’s 
countenance; and yet it was difficult, even for 
her, to keep up the ball of small-talk, for Solo- 
mon was always slow and scant of speech, and 
the new-comer rarely opened his mouth, and 
then only to utter a monosyllable. His manner, 
too, was embarrassing; he turned his white and 
stony face from one woman to the other, like an’ 
automaton, but with a weird and searching gaze. 

They had never so much as heard his name 
before, for Richard had been cautious never to 
mention Balfour in his letters, since they were, . 
of course, perused by the authorities, and friend- 
ships were not encouraged at Lingmoor; but, on 
the *other hand, it was evident the* these ladies 
had an interest for the visitor, Pyesently, while 
they were yet all below stairs, arrived Charles 
aa Agnes, which effected, indeed, diversion 

enough, but also a great disturbance and altera~ 
tion for the worse in Mr. Coe’s temper. No 
sooner, as it seemed to him, had his back been 
turned, then, than the intimacy between this girl 
and his son, which he had strictly forbidden, had 
been recommenced, and with the connivance and 
encouragement of his wife too, or else how should 
the lad dare thus to bring her home? For the-— 
rst time Solomon was openly rude to Agnes; 
nd the latter, being a girl of spirit, resented it 
by quietly rising to depart. Charley, rash and 
impetuous, rose ‘to accompany her. Solomon — 
stormed displeasure; and it seemed that the 
presence of the visitor would have been wholly: 
inadequate to prevent a family scene, when Ag- 
nes herself interposed with dignity. ‘‘ No, 
Charles; I would rather go alone. If your fa-. 
ther objects to my presence here, it shall not be 
intruded ; and if he considers your company a con-. 
descension, I can not accept it upon such terms.’ 

Charles would have taken her arm, in defiance 

of all consequences, and led her off under Solo- 


mon’s nose; but this 


for thwarting him as he was with 

the batente-in whic 
were narrowly watched by the disregarded st 
ger. When Agnes got her way and 
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some personal advantage was, of course, ‘at the 
bottom of it ;“but it was clear, not only to sage 
Mrs. Basil, but even to Harry—since even a mod- 
erately skillful looker-on sees more of the ‘game 
than the best player—that in any contest of wits 
Solomon would have small chance with his new 
friend. ‘The opinion of Mrs. Basil was, that 
some new speculation, in some manner connect- 
ed with the Crompton sale, had been entered into 
bv the two men, and that Mr. Balfour would in 
the end secure the oyster, while Mr. Coe was left 
with the shell. But Harry had darker forebod- 


_ ings still; she was instinctively confident that 


% 
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ne 


there was enmity at work in the new-comer, as 
well as the readiness common to all speculators 
to overreach a friend. ‘There was a look in his 

lid face, when it glanced, as he thought un- 

eeded; on either Charles or Solomon, which, to 
her mind, boded ill. If it did so, it was certain- 
ly unsuspected by those on whom it fell. Mr, 
‘oe had apparently never found a companion so 
“agreeable to him; and, curiously effough, this 
idea seemed to be shared by Charles. . Accord- 
ing to his own account, Mr. Balfour, had been 
abroad in Western America for many years, and 
had there retrieved a fortune which, originally 
inherited, had been speedily dissipated in the 
pleasures of the town. His long absence from 
such scenes had by no means dulled his taste for 
thém, and his conversation ran on little else. He 
had a light rattling way with him—that, to Har- 
ry’s view, resembled youthful spirit no more than 
galvanism ih a corpse resembles life, and which 
was certainly not in harmony with his, age and 
appearance—and very graphic powers of descrip- 
tion; he expressed. himself curious about the 
changes in public amusements since he left town, 
near twenty years ago, and seriously placed him- 
self under Charles’s guidance on the expeditions 
of pleasure for which the latter was always ready. 
To this, strangely enough, Solomon made no ob- 
jection, notwithstanding that his own purse- 
strings had to be drawn pretty wide to supply 
these extravagances. His new friend had only 
to suggest that he should give the la@ a five- 
pound note to enjoy himself with, and the thing 
was done at once. 

As for himself, Mr. Balfour seemed to be made 
of money, so freely did he spend it; and if he 
did not offer the use of his purse to his young 
companion, it was only, as he told him, because 
he feared to offend his pride. ‘* Besides,” said 
he, when they were.alone together on one of these 


expeditions of amusement, from which Solomon, 
whose notions of enjoyment were mainly confined 


to money-making, always excused himself upon 
pretense of having business to do, *‘it is only 
right your father should be made to fork out; he 
is as rich as Croesus. It is quite unreasonable 
that he should stint you in enjoyment when, one 
day or another, you will have all the pleasures of 
life to pick and choose from.” _, el 
It.would have tested Solomon’s" new - born 
friendship 
Balfour 


hic did with 
tness and fervor that the lad was soon 
convinced jof those.great expectations which the 

_ cautious reticence of his parents had sé lo 
cealed bim pehe-orher tina, hs 
Ompaniog deduced an argument. from this 
a sect witich was not so unwelcome to the lad; 
e /mgintamed that, under the circumstances, it 
be fnadness to risk his father’s displeasure 
by uniting himself irretrievably to Agnes, or to 
any otherjyoung woman. “My good effices will 
be alway# at your disposal, my lad,” urged he, 
gravely, “and I don’t deny that, at present, I 
have consdernble influence with Mr. Coe; but it 
would fol be proof against so flagrant an aet of 
disobediegce as that which you contemplate. The 
great bul— of his property is at his own disposal ; 
and his qature, if I may speak plainly to vou in 
© important a matter, is obstinate and implaca- 
ble At/all events, théré is no hurry, since you 
and thisjcharming young hidy are but boy and 
girl at pdesent. Life is.uncertain, and you may 
be your pwn master any day; wait till you are 
oF for little, at all events, to see what 


such earn 


ey s 


may tore up; and in the mean time, lad, enjoy 


severely if he could have heard Mr.’ 


fair. 


q 
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yourself last part of Mr. Balfour's advice, 
a all wae pelatelle and that 
( in doing which, as | 
the « hole of he Men 


Allied 
Someetf troeble, though he avowed bis 
etter to cet right with 

own at (he come Lime thas 
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off thee wit 
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et Se ene 
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Te pene & Ser setomneh arene 


T\ ye me 


@ «il any 


Plunge! mn diestpation, the | 


guessed 
from your manner; and -yet_I don’hkfow why 


HARPE 


brutal and tyrannical to her that he had to be 
civil and conciliatory to his new friend, and invol- 
untarily indulgent, upon his account, to Charles. 
The unhappy mother was powerless to check the 
evil the growth of which was so patent to her 
loving instinct, and there was none to whom she 
could look’ for help. Mrs. Basil had no longer 
any influence with Solomon, and, besides, she was 
seriously ill, and had now been confined to her 
own room for weeks. In her extremity, Harry 
had even resolved to make a personal appeal to 
this man Balfour; to ask him in what her hus- 
band had injured him, to adjure him to forgive 
the wrong, or at least “not to visit it upon her 
Charley’s innocent head. But she shrank with ~ 
an inexplicable terror from putting this design 
into effect; she felt she should humiliate herself 
to no purpose; he would deny, in-his-cold, cyn-~ 
ical way, that he entertained any thing but friend- 
ship for her astute husband and affection for her 
bright and impulsive son. Besides, to say truth, 
she was afraid to speak with the man; and she 
had a suspicion that this weird and shadowy fear 
was in some degree shared by Mrs. Basil; at 
times she even imagined that it was not so much 
indisposition as a desire to avoid his presence 
that caused the landlady to absent herself from 
the family-circle. 

Mr. Coe, at all events, entertained no such 
prejudice against his guest ;.day by day he grew 
more communicative with him, and more so- 
licitous to hear his opinions, with which he sel- 
dom failed to agree. ‘The two men were.in re- 
ality, as it was easy to see, as opposite in charac- 
terasthe poles. Mr. Balfour was, and apparent-. 
ly always had been, a man of pleasure; but he | 
had seen men and cities, and his remarks were 
shrewd, and selfish, and worldly-wise enough. 
It was rarely that his talk ever strayed té mat- 
ters of business, so that Solomon was perforce a 
listener; but that dnambitious part he played to 
admiration. 

Upon one occasion, however, their after-din- 
ner converse happened to turn upon partner- 
ships; Solomon urged their great convenience, 
how one man brought money and the other 
brains, and how pleasant it must be for the former 
to live at ease while the latter gathered honey for 
him, both for present use and for the wintry 
store. He rose with the familiar subject to quite 
a flight of poetry. 

Mr. Balfour, with half-shut eyes and a mock- 
ing smile, dilated upon the sentiment involved in 


psuch communities of enterprise, the sympathy 


engendered by them, and the happysocial effects 
that were produced by. them. His host either 
did not, or ‘would not, perceive that these re- 
marks were ironical, and pursued the subject to 
its details, proportions. of profits, balance-sheets, 
etc., until Charles rose with a yawn, and left his 
two elders together. . 

‘* Well, Balfour,” said Solomon, frankly, as 
soon as they were alone, ‘‘ this talk reminds me 
of the matter that first introduced us to one ‘an- 
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ed you that deception was no part of my nature. 
In all matters of business I always go straight to 
the point at once.” | 

“* As in the present instance, for example,” re- 
marked the guest, with an imperturbable smile. 
**IT am coming to the point, Mr. Balfour— 
once for all. I will give you a thousand pounds 
down for that Crompton lot—twice the money 
that you gave for it withfn a month; that’s 
twelve hundred per cent. per annum.” | 

Balfour shook his head. . “I am not a relig- 

ious man, my dear Sir—far from it. But I be- 
lieve, like Miss Joanna yonder, in inspirations : 
all my whims are inspirations, and therefore sa- 
cred. It was an inspiration that made me buy 
Wheal Danes, and I mean to Keepit. If you of- 
fered me ten thous 
/ Solomon was silent for a while, his heavy 
brows knit in thought ;. then once again he ad- 
vanced to the attack. ‘* You may keep it, and 
yet share the profit, Mr. Balfour.” . 

** The profit ?” 

** Ay, the profit. I told you I was going to 
| be frank with you; but you would never guess 
how frank. Iam about to put thousands a year 
into your pocket, on condition that you will let 
me fill my own at the same rate. We were 
talking of partnerships just now ; let us be part- 
ners in WLeal Danes.” 

** Balfour and Coe sounds natural enough,” re- 
turned the other, coolly. ‘‘ But J- mast hear 
your plan.” 

** My plan is a secret—invaluable, indeed, as 
such—but which, once toid, will*be worth no-" 
thing—that is, to me.” : 

‘** You may do as you like, my‘friend, about re- 
vealing it,” yawned Mr. Balfour. “I care nothing 
for your plan; only, until [ hear it I stick to my 
plot, my lot, my acreage. ‘Tell me the whole 
story without reservation—don’t attempt to de- 
ceive me on the slightest point—and then you 
shall have your way. We will divide this land 
of gold between us, or, as seems to me much 
more likely, browse like twin donkeys on its 
crop of thistles.” 

‘“*T have nothing but vour bare word to trust 
to,” said Solomon, doubtfully; ‘* but still, I must 
risk it. Come, it’s a bargain. Then, here’s my 
hand upon it.” 

** Never mind my hand, my good friend,” re- 
turned the other, coolly. ‘‘In the part of the 
world from which I hailed last, folks didn’t 
' shake hands, and I’ve fallen out of the habit. 
Come, give us this story of Wheal Danes.” 

** It’s a very old one, Mr. Balfour. The plot 
of ground you purchased gets its strange name 
from an ancient tin mine that is comprised in it, 
once worked by the Romans, but disused since 
their time. There are many such in Cornwall.” 

**So I’ve heard,” said Balfour, while the other 
sipped his glass. It was curious to contrast the 
grave and earnest manner of the host with the 
careless and uninterested air of his guest, who 
presently, as the narrative proceeded, leaned his 
face upon his hand and gazed into the fire, an 


wondeul to see 
how snagy cigars Mr. Balfour got throgigh daily ; 
yowmight have glmost thought_that h¢had been 
denied tobacco for vears by his physician, and had 
‘only just béen permitted to s@sume the habit. | 

Yes; you disappointed me there immensely, 
I must confess» I[owent down to the sale on 
purpose to secure : 
~ **So you told me; or, at least, so 


you should have been so sweet upon it. Jt's only 
a, bare bit of ground with a round hoje=in it, 
close BV the sea.” t 
“That's all,” 
clay pipe. ‘*\Whrt on earth could have made 
it?’ 
‘Well, I told you once. I lost my yacht off 
Turloek, when coming to England last.aatumn, 
and very nearly my life with it. Whitn one 
escapes with a whole skin from such a sf)rm as 
wrecked me there, the first piece of dry land one 
comes seems very attractive. I to 
be cast ashore beneath that very spot, arid so I 
took a fancy to it. If I had been a good Papist 
I should have built a chapel there to my patron 
saint in gratitade for my reservation ;\ as it 
was, I resolved to erect a villa for myself there. 
Tt will have an excellent view, and the sithation 
is healthy If vou seek for any Other reasbn for 
the parchase, | have none Jo @iye you; i Was a 


said Solomon, puffin p at his 


were with hie | whim. if you caf afford in- 
{Agnes | dalgo my 


cost vou « good 
you gare five handredd 


Seat, howrver 


“or great som fr « few barren acres,” said 


Solomon, thoughtfully 


ed 


snewered coolly 
to «ey. would sot be frank. 
freee eed open, shove al) things.” 


worst of ever cece he bed mons mock reply. 


fom Crompeon, a@¢ was all the more | baadred pounds for your bargain, I think I show: | 


“Vee: ead Of the eitate 
thoagh Vr. Coe clowed with my offer 
shurp enough, and withdrew the lot from public 
vompetition  clee, per hape, should have it 
cheeger 

Not I hal heen bidding againgt you,ob- 
Tou Goal ay You were hever aflip- 
wrecked therenhoets. were vou? Ob. I remem. 
her, you were broaght up m the nenghbeorhegd. 
You had some tender recollection of the appt, 
hope, with relation te madame ap stairs. 
Vheat -Tenteres of sentiment vou men of basi. 
tometemes are - dear 

lve sear the said Soloman, 
slowly, though I deesive you if I 
tended that thas had any thing to do with my 
to possess ic.” 

nog deceive me, my goad friend 
“Det, you wene 
Let us te 


“i wieh t be oo, | assure you,” was Soles 
“When [ offered you « 


s 


Casional glance sideways at his companion 
throug 


gruffly.. 
it. 


tune blows it to your hand. It’s a hard case J 
call it—devilish hard.” 

** Well, it is hard,” said Balfour; ‘‘ that is, 
supposing all you say is true. But frankly, my 
good Sir, I don’t believe you. I mean no offense ; 
but, since you have not seen the lode with your 
own eyes, you must pardon me for doubting its 
_existerice.”’ 

** Well, then, Sir, I Aave seen it, and that’s the 
long and.short of it. I would not take such a 
thing on trust from an angel.” : 
**So I suspected,” observed Balfour, coolly. 
‘* But as you have told me one lie you may tell 


me another. What am I to believe now be 


‘*'The mine is yours, Sir,” answered Sqlomon, 
** Let us go down together and look at 
if Trevethick and I were mistaken—and I'll 
bet you a thousand pounds that we were. not— 
it is but coming back again, and—” . 
** And being made the laughing-stock of all 
the folks among whom I mean to spend my days,” 
interrupted Balfour. ‘‘No, no. If we go, I'll 
not have a soul to know of it. And mind yon, 
if this turns out to be a mare’s nest, I sha’n't be 
pleased, my friend.” 

**Tt will not do that, Sir, you may take my 
word for it,” answered Solomon, earnestly; ‘‘and - 
as for going incog., that matter’s easy. I can 


business ; and you, a day or two after, may come 
down to the inn at Turlock, just to see your pur- 
chase. We need not ‘be so much as seén togeth- 
er, if yan so prefer it.” 

‘*] would much prefer it;” observed Balfour, 
sententiously. 

** Very good. Then here’s my plan: my fa- 
ther-in-law used to visit Wheal Danes at night; 
from his doing so; instead of its drawing danger- 
ous attention to the place, as. orfé would think, 
the rumor arose that the old mine was haunted ; 
corpse-candles, with no hand to carry them, were 
seen there going up and down the levels, and so 
the poor fools shunned it after dark. Well, let 
us take torch and ladder, and play at corpse- 
candle. What say you?” 

‘* Well, I'll come,” said Balfour, reluctantly, 
‘*though I don’t much like the chance of being 
made a fool of. What day will suit you best to 
start? All’s one to me.” 

** T’'ll start to-morrow,” said Solomon, with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ Do you come down, as if into Mid- 
landshire, on Friday : ‘that’s an unlucky day with 
Turlock folk, but not with you, I reckon ?’ 

‘* You're right there, man,” answered Balfour, 
slowly. ‘* Well?” 


at the old 
upon it.” ' 

This time Balfour took his companion’s hand, 
and griped it firmly, 

‘*Then, that's a bargain, partner,” cried Sol- 
omon, gayly. ‘‘ Fill up your glass. Here’s luck 
to the old mine!” 

** Here’s luck,” echoed Balfour, looking stead- 
ily at his host, ** and to our next merry midnight 


pit’s mouth. Come, there’s my hand 


4 tention was still preserved. 
limb_nor winked 
out with his great secret. 

‘This mine that is said to be workéd Oné\Mr. 
Balfour, and which you have purchased by mere 
accident, as being in the same lot with your pro- 
‘posed building-greund, will, £have reason to be- 
clieve, turn out a gold mine.” ~° 

** You don’t say so! I did not know that there 
was gold in Cornwall.” ° ~ 

** There is as good, or at least there are met- 


Danes _is full of the latter. The old Romans 
worked it for tin only, and left their prize just as 
it was getting to be worth having. There's a 
copper vein in the lowest level of that mine that 
may be worth all the old Carew estate.” — 

** And you have seen this vein ?” | 

**No; butmy wife's father, John Trevethick, 
as good a judge as any man on earth, or under 
it, saw it, and told me of its existence on his 
death-bed—” 

** When did he die, and how? ‘Was it a lin- 
gering, painful death, or was he struck down sud- 
denly ?” interposed Balfour. ‘* I ask,” added he, 
: hastily, for Solomon looked up in wonder_at his 

companion’s vehemence, ‘* because the credibili- 
ty of such a story as you tell me would depend 


the state of the man’s brain.” 


but his wits were clear enough,” answered , 
mon, was ten ‘yeas ore, bat I 
Is though it was but yesterday— 
indeed, I've thought of little else since. ‘The 
best legacy I have to leave you, Sol, lies in these 
last words of mine,’ said be; ‘so do you listen, 
and lay them to heart." Then he told me how, 
ag a bay, he had once explored Wheal Danes in 
play with other boys, and found the copper lode 
Wt @ certain) spot. He was not so young even 
thén bat that fe knew the value of such a find, 
and he had held his tongue; and though he vis- 


that—he kept the secret close from that time un- 
til his death.” 

““H@ had never told-any other person bot 
yourself, you think ?” inquired Balfour, curiously. 
“No one to speak of. There was one fellow 
who had an inkling of the thing, it seems, but he 
is dead now. I readof it im the newspaper quite 
lately. He died in jail, or rather escaping 
from it, and had never been in a positior® to profit 
by his suspicion. You may say, in fact, that not 
a a soul besides John Trevethick ever knew 


secret. For fifty rears he strove to possess 
if of thia mine: he even offered for it, val- 
ucless as it was thought to be, four times the 


He never stirred a 
an eyelid-when=Solomon came _ 


start -for Gethin, which is my home, and but a ¢ 
stone’s-throw from the very place, on pretense of § 


‘*On Saturday, at midnight, I will meet you | 


als that bring gold—tin and copper; and Wheal- 


** He did die a painful and a lingering death, 


ited the place pretty often—for he couldnt help | was 


money you did; only Carew was mad abd obsti- 
nate; and now, for ten years, | have had my own 
eyes fixed upon it, and got the earliest news of 
when it was in the market, as I t when, 
bere, witho&t a hint to guide you, a whiff of for- 


= 
—CHAPTER-ALL . 
_ IN THE TOILS. 


Sotomow started for Gethin on the ensuing 
morning; but his wife did not, as usual, find his — 
departure a relief, since Balfour remained be-. 
hind. Her tast instructions from her husband 
were to treat this unwel@ome guest-with marked 
consideration, and to let him have shise-way in 
every thing. He also hinted, though it was 
scareely necessary to. insure her obedience, at 
certain brilliant prospects which were about to. 
present themselves, througli Balfour’s means, if 
he were only kept in good-humor. ‘Harry would 
have much preferred to relinquish his favor at 
the price of his absence, but not so her son: 
Notwithstanding the disparity in their ages, he 
and this new acquaintance were already fast 
friends. The latter had laid himself out to please 


the lad, and had-succeeded ; partly, perhaps, from 


the very novelty of companionship; for Chafley 
knew noone in town, and was tired of taking his 
pleasure therein alone, but chiefly through -bis 
store of agreeable anecdotes, all illustrative of 

the enjoyments which wealth cdonfe 

which Balfour bigs 

= Mirs— perhaps sooner, who knows? 
—all these things of which I speak will be within 
vayr own means. You will be rich; and he who 
is so can please himself in almost every thing. 

You can then marry your Agnes, if you will, 

without fear of being disinherited; or, what is 

better and more likely, you may choose from a, 
score of Agneses, or even take them all.” 

He had a light amusing way with -bim, this 
Balfour, thatchid the cynicism which would oth- 
erwise have jarred upon his young companion ; 
for Charles, though selfish and fond of pleasure, 
good-natured, and had not reached that pe- 


riod of life 
be dry, but have bitters init. He was genuinely 
fond of his mother; yet even in this short time 
Balfour, as she well knew, had taught him to dis- 
obey her; not setting her at open defiafice, in- 
deed, but regarding her advice and remon 
with a sort of tender eontempt. 
for his good, his Mentor admitted, but women had 
not mach knowledge of the world ; and if a young 
man was not to be his own master at eighteen, 
he rust Idok to be in leading-strings all his life. 
Harry perceived. her. darling’s .plastic nature 
changing daily 
crafty potter; and though it was an admission 
humiliating to her, as. mother, t¢ make, she 
made it to Mrs. Basil in her sick-room. 
“* Mr. Balfour is doing my Charley harm,” she 
said. “‘ He is an altered boy already, and yet my 
husband talks as thongh we are never to be rid of 


when our sherry must reeds not only» , 


She meant.all - 


for the worse in the hands of this . 


“ Ay, good! - Here's luck!” 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| othér—your purchase of that outlying bit of the ‘. 
Ay,” replied the other, carelgssly lighting | 
| 
| 
| | 
upon 
| 
| | 
| | 
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that be passed the’ about the and of 
the roof would bark om notes welcome, the horses 
wonld tle gerade wold dismount, the 
ants whole family would come to the door and 
inant “pon ibe trave ier gating m accep 
ing the invitation M. Naggaret would be ashered 
mito the best retires its would be xprend 


before him. ing avid of te 
made «f-Jceland and the whole family 
stand around questioning the guide, and 
listening to his stories. while M, Nougaret him- 
self would partake of the refreshments in silence 
—not being able to offer any of his hospitable 
entertaingss-a single intelligible word. 

[TO BE OONTINTED.] 
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whe Cheam poset oul bee My 
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speaking of voung lads | know 
Meche and telhng Patrersen that nhe 
| Wee rather he The igure 
old merchant, tanung round. smelling * Whe 
there could be hhe out fait ei 
ret peally ought to be 
| dave ewear. Marvy, the « ** chat 
sheve will wot be a man on board who wil] eat 


| fancy that fhe Seren tr the «xact image of the wo 


man he lowes beet—w fe. sieter, or eweet-heart 
You make my Mary vain, Mr. Mash.” 

‘This is to be vour ‘set voyage, Captain Cam- 
eron, | am sorry to hear?” said the merchant, 

‘Well, so I promised Mary when we joined 
hands: but I shall find it hard, 1 think, to leave 

so good @ ship. What a beaaty she is! 

** And holds more 4fian any yessel we havé.” 

‘she'll skim like a swallow,” said the 
tain’s wile. 
Mackay 

A slight blush rose on the cheek of Mrs. Ca am- 
erun as she kindly put this stion 


“THE WEDDING RING. 
a well-worn hoop of, gold; 
by any glow 


rainhow gem, a ring that told 


ory fong ago. 


Only a eirclet and 


Ww = wedded years of life, 


ith sorrow-shadi Tote. 


ly a cineture clagping fast 

‘T'wo ‘separate lives ig one, 
That calls to mind the sunny Past, 
* Yet leaves me still alone. 


Only, relic of the joy 
dats no more ’to be, 
Of thoughts Regret: “lone can cloy, 
Never again for me. x 


Only a treasure from the hand 
No more to rest in mine, 

But pass’d into the voiceless land, 
Beyond the hills divine. 


Only a pledge of mutual love, 
Of love that ne’er shall dade, 

Though Death has call'd those lips above 
That sacred _plightings mace, 


Only an earnest. of the tfoth 
Nor Lime nor aught can bend, 
But ever still will bin@ us both 
Unwavering to thé end. 


Small as the circlet ig, it bound 
All-close her love to mine.. 

Now she is gone, bat steadtast raind’ 
My soul its pledges twine. 


Never again its gold shall thread 
Ifer yielding ‘fingeér’s snow ; 
Never—not een when graves their dead 
Have loosed from sleep below, 


Never again! But as one thought, 
In realms of perfect peace, 

Our hearts shall beat, with rapture fraught, 
When Death gives me release. 


THE WRECK Of, THE 


was a ‘Sunday morsing in June, andthe 


arge sith ade OF 
Me=s1s. M “ash, thriving Gla 


stood ready the . dock 
the Moaday. The fizure-hea@ of 


Tan 


th 


‘on the fi 


whie hi it was to share. ‘The fine lines of the ves- 
J sel, the stromag, graceful curves, the massive pro- 
| portions of the untried ship, were being especially 


)# exulted. in by two. men offthe crew, who wered 


walking round her, “and. her with all the. 

Jious unction which dealers eye a Dlood- 
iorse, 

“*T Mr. Mackay,” said Patterson, the 
elder of the two, a grimoki Sandir aman‘ “hoat- 
twain, that_theredl.neverbe lack With a vessel 

hat, instead ofbearing the name of one of the 

great prophets*pr Rings in th@Old Testament, is 

» be christened after-one ef Satan’s warlocks. a 
grand-d: uighter, nae doot.of that Scarlet Woman 
mentioned in the Reyelations, and there so. ver y 
deservedly censured. 

tut, man!” ‘companion, a young 
bight, frank-looking. Yellow. with brown, curling 

heir, who was to be first mate: “‘ don’t vou know 
it\is the likeness of Mary Cameron, our captain's 
young wife? “She is as beautiful as an angel, 
anal quite as-good. » She would bring a dlessing 
onjany ship. Shg is going out ‘withous,” 

All th® us, Mr, Mackay ; there's al- 
Ways mischief where there's a woman. From 
Eve. dowfward, they Were always_kittle-cattle. 
Indsorry forit, Mr. Mackay, very sorry, -I never 
sailed with a captain's wife but once, ‘ind then 
ave Fan on the coast of New Holland, and half 
of us were eaten by cannibals. I call ‘it rary 
pres{mptuous, putting the face of a real woman, | 


igurechead of a vessel. It’s: joost mak- 


+ said M‘C ash. 


YAwas great cheering pre 
dashed the bottle of wine against the ship’ ~ side, 


yO eeling 


tion. 
‘Yes, I think she'll be very fast,” 


spect; ‘‘she has‘all the look of it.’ 
“ Ay, I tell you she'll show chews the way,”’ 


and that’s saying a great deal, 


deal, “for the Petrel’s the fastest thing. out of 
Glasgow.” 


lace the day. 


and called out in her sweet, clear voice, 

“I name this ship the. Siien.” 

Then the flags flew rejoicingly, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, six small ship's cannon 
were discharged to announce thei important event, 
and the new ship glided down into the Clyde, 
eager-to ventuve on her ney element. 


somebody else; but Patterson was still obdurate. 
** Nae, fiae,” he said, it’s a pagan business. 
and will never bring luck to Christian people. 
Siren, indeed ! 
hizzie that ought to have been whipped at the 
cart's tail? Ive no patience with such nonsense. 
#here’s no luck in it. I feel that. 
whisky, thanky; Ill not drink a drop at such a 
heathen christening, though mayhap ‘I'll take a 
double caulker to-night to the ship's health.” 


1 begititing face and longy 


stre: alr, facing the Clyde, ‘seemed smiling 
oF 


T She used 


The voyage hitherto bad been swift anid 


gan talking to him of the rgpid Tun the 


creole’® shoulder. 


if you do not tell me ; 


‘*'There’s no moving Patterson,” said a sour- 
looking creole, who was to be second mate, and 
who had stood next Mackay during the launch- 
ing; “‘he's such. a pig-headed fellow. How 
pretty the captain's wife looked at the launch! 
By Jove! she’s far too good for an old salt like 
that, she,ought to have married a duke?” 

** Yes, she is pretty,” sara Mockay, half re- 
luctantly. 

**'That’s very cold praise ; why, man alite, you 
used to be far more enthusiastic.” 

da all the praise I care to give just now, 
Watson,’ 

**Oh, please yourself,” said the creole, with 

‘ance that made the white part of his eyes be- 
come a reddish yellow; ‘* but we used to fancy 


| you were rather smitten with her, for you talked 


of nothing else after we first met her together at 
M‘Guttog’s office.” 

do not care to remember the 
I then said.” 

to himself, as. he on 
“his heal he shall the 


It was beautiful to_see t] 
Tg pacing the deck with th 
happy as an angel; the men following 
admiring glances, the yer ships bo¥s\eager to 
run, on_ertands-for her. As the Siren jot near- 
er the coast ‘of_Africa~an awing. was raised 
over the ck, and_there of anjtvening | 
yin a way that even old Patter- 
son said was enough to,mel€ the/heart of shark. / 


prosper- | 


uF : 


captain, 
her with 


ousy Oné night the captain -eame 
denly to ste he things were getting « 
was leani er the bulwarks; smokis 
placid content, Wien Watson’came up 


made: 4 
“* Is Mackay-below, Sir ?” he asked 


6) 


as ditch-water. You can’t be in love? 
“I'm quite well; Sir,” said Watson, 
** Now, look here, man; as yo iperir of- 

cer, I insist on knowing what is on your mind, 

the honest captain, daying his hand the 


st essly. 


Watson was still silent. a, 
“‘I shall_be very*angry, W son; 
indeed 1 shall grow) suse 


_Picious | of some mischief. 


There's no mating 


the « 


werk, and « 


) offy by a groan, 


** Don't _you think she'll be very 


t out of the conversa-. 


he's te 
hat that fellow’ s smooth speeches ar and shy man- 


“said the | 
mate, with an air rather of veneration acanel re- | 


** She'll be faster than the Petre/- 
a very great 


There 


very 


body was smiling, shouting, or congratulating 


What. was a siren but joost a 


No—no 


still think that Cape“A 


owh 
you to 


Tr was his wife’ 8. 


she groaned for pain, a 


WREKLY 


he 


Vi ce 


ty 


bow cf 


bie 


hen we are taget her 


fe 


ret to tell vou am 
with sour ife do 
bat | am eure that 
I feel 


( 

Mackay w lov 
say bee lowe  retarned, 
te her he has me so 
bound as friend to tell wou this 

The captain staggered back agninet the bal- 
dh. or he would have fallen. 
maid, after a long silence broken 

‘you are my friend indeed ; 
te yet what you have told me has cut my very 
heart intwo., But Mary's truc—she’s true! He, 
yor say, told. yon he loved my Mary ?” 

‘He told mé sotast night when we were 
paging together, just after you left us to turn in.” 

*.Watson, if I thought he had dared to tell her 
hisJove, | would ttitow him to the sharks. Give 
our hand. Ills 


indeed. 


Wateon, 


thing shall shake me in 
that 


pach te of mer into hee 
W ateom ar for momen. phen Pe 
men all ihe rou. that 
false wife of ( ameron 
kay, with ge Darmth 


“Td as soon bellere that a voice? fromoonc «( 
the sters had told him that I was,bis enemy, or 


that something from the sea had was 


dangerous to the ship.” 
ter Midfight, 
with 


ill. 


Magkay was right... One hour 
in the midst of a storin, the Sie 
tremendous shock that shattere 
Vessel, on a great reef two miles uth of 
Cape Algo. ‘The water instantly fons with 
such terrific force that before mogy ti 
the shi. filled to her 
decks. In that wil driving stox F in the dark- 


ners meant’ Ah! d remember now; yes, l’ve 
seen him color when they met.” 

The poison was working fast. unhappy - 
man, fossed in a moment from heaven to hell, 
strode down stairs to she cabin.» The two were 
Cameromiistened guiltily~for he -was 
ashamed of his’ meanness—before he.opened the 
door. 


praising in the ship-yard,” said his wife's voice. 
l rious to know who the lassie 


was who had s 
eyes blue dike mine? Was her ake golden re 
‘* Her hair and eyes were nearly of yourcolor.” 


was like the siren; so she must have beeh like 
me—vyou could not conceal that from me.’ 

‘* Well, she was not very unlike you; but don’t. 
ask me any more. I don't want to tell you. who 
she was. ‘That's my secret.’ 

**Come, then, come, let us try ‘Auld Robin 
Grey’ again.” 

Just then the door burst open, and the captain 
appeared. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘enough of that 
singing for to-night. I’ve gota headache. Mac- 
kay, go on deck, Sir; go and attend to your 
duties ; you must not spend so much time away 
from the men. It’s hard on Watson. Go up at 
once.” 

Mackay, startled at ‘the change in the cap- 
tain’s manner, left abruptly, after wishing Mrs. 
Cameron good-night. 

** Why, Donald, " said Mrs. Cameron, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, “what ails you? 
You do not look yourself to-night. Let me kiss 
your dear old forehead—let me kiss it, dear— 
that Il soon make it well.” 

‘*I want no nonsense, Mary. I feel a bad 
pain at my heart, I tell you, a very bad pain.” 

In a moment the woman's nature was roused. 
She flew to her husband, knelt by him, held his 
hand, and rested his head on her shoulder. She 
wag the patient, loving nurse; her girlish play- 
fulness was all cast aside. 

** If I didn't know the captain so well,” thought 
Mackay to himself, as he walked to the binna- 
cle, the lamp of, which was just lit, **T shou 
really have thought h 
has not ned one 


The next morning the captain wished to alter 
the ship’s course. He,was sure there.was an 
error if the reckoning; Sand, that they had pasted 
Cape Algo night. 

Igo is. Kefore_us, 
‘Mackay, in his frank, ‘cheer y | 


“Do you dare to ‘teach your captain ?)’ burst 
out Cameron: “ Do you date to spread infgub- 
ordination among my ‘men ear witness, 
Watson, that this: man insyltéd’me on my 
nother word, fir,-and strike’, 
ground.” 
A little soft hand caught his uplifted arm. 
*“Donald,” gaid—‘‘ Donal 
He only suggested 
duty, you knéw, to do-that.” 
his wife by the w¥ist-till 
drew toward the 


It was hi 
The-eaptain. gras 


TESS Lic D OTe O half-clothed 


Now do tell-me who shew asthat you were 


* You were saying, I remember, that her face - 


nev erssaw ites so pt 


on, “think 
of whatvyon do! Mr, Mackay one nothing 
to deserve this anger. 
dotiht. 


men who clung to} the main-top knew at first who 
was saved, except now and then that a name 
was shouted or replied to. “Fhe fcaptain and his 
wife were there, Ma@ekay was sa¥ed, and Patter- 
“son and Watson were also among the survivors. 
Patterson and a ship’s boy had ldshed themselves 
to the rigging higher up than th® rest; the hun- 
pry waves roared belgw for their prey. 

When day broke lurid y on we unhappy band 
##.shone-on the p of tf Captain, who had- 
been injured: inshis, and had 
_— difficulty been rescué e was wildly de- 

; brave wife We A up in her arms, 
ond was trying in toss him. It would 
have made a savage’s bier: bleed to see her wip-. 
ing away the clammy moisture that kept arising 
upon his brow. = 

‘‘They’re starving me!” he cried; ** they're 
starving me! ‘They tied me here, ‘Mary. and 
her lover, curse them!—tied me here to starve! 
They've tied me in reach of the sharks; there, 
I see one now coming at me; he is turning now. 
Oh, save me! gracious God, save me from this 
horrible death! Who's this holding me ? What, 
Mary! let me strike her in the face, the wanton ; 
let me kill her; she has come to mock me!” 

Weak as he was, the madman would have 
struck the poor weeping woman who clung be- 
side him, had not Mackay and another sailor 
held him back. 

“Mr. Mackay,” she said, “for the love of 
Heaven, tell me if any one that has escaped has 
saved any food, and would give me only a mouth- 
ful for Donald. Have we any hope? Is there 
any hope?” (She said these last words in a 
whisper. ) 

‘There is but little hope, Mrs. Cameron,” 
said Mackay, in a low voice—*“‘ bat little hope. 
We have no food, and unless some vessel pass 
within hail within a few hours we must one by 
one be washed off in the first storm that rises.” 

Mr. Mackay asked the men all round. Some, 
sullen with despair, and huddled together, cok 
and shivering, would not utter a word in reply. 
There was no food. One man had had 3 
bread and meat he had foyp Pocket when 
the shock _camertn at he had eaten. Then 
“Mackay shouted to Patterson and the boy. 
a crumb, Mr. Mackay,’ _ Patterson. 
he lar rg rgive me what | 


5 but a short time we have to live! = 
The boy shouted-that he had two biscttes bat 
hemeant to keep them> — 

‘*Go up and Kill 
Cameron faiset “hersel “Ol 


Ma Mackay,” she said, ‘ 


| geherous and sbrave; you will-helpe to save 
Donald. 


his waistcoat. t is! 
five, thousand pounds Of the 
ffer the boy 


of those biscuits. 


Mackay took tet alt,’ the 
screaming, ‘* They'll murdet me! Mary has sent EO 


e,and stealmy money! 
ow; I can see teeth 
they are ‘close to me now4” 
(Fare me, save me! 


them. to | 
sharks are 


they had you tight,” 
Watson. 
Mackay took’fhe moncy, and held u “up half a 


dozen sovereigns fo the boys. who leaned over and_ 
glared at the momey. = 

= *Tom,” said | “I give you sixcsovereigns 
for that discuit.’ 


**Go up ahd tear it iim,” said Watson. 


bin. stairs. 


Won't take il,” said the-boy._ “4 re!” 


‘“* Yes, Watson ; he’s playing so music; 
to Mrs..Cameron.’ | 

Watson sighed deeply, then Jooked. iftently 
out to sea, knit his brows, and sighed deeper ,. 
than before. 

‘“Why, Watson,” said the gaptain, had 
twice asked him a quéstion without receiVing an 
answer— “why, what's the matter? You're dull: 


to Mackay. 
never have used those words. 
out of our course. 


‘I'll have no énterferénce in these matters, 
woman. I can trust and whom! 
can not An Amerfan would have shet 
that than down. Mr 
only w ish to speak to you W 
that.” 

“The captain's his heady ” said Patterson 
** He’s joost clean demented, or 
Were far 
Theuck’s against thegSiren 
now. God help us, fur man can't! Ard tliat 
ldving little wife, how he clutched her arm! 


orduty ; mind 


| Weil, if it is not the drink, there must be some- 
thing wrong in his brain. 
kay, the crew all like pen, Sits Sir, and we'll stand 


Never mind, Mr-Mac- 


you when we £e be sorry for 


to-morrow— 


> - 


henceforward a 


theayalue of the grub ; 
day. ” 


tain's is. 
Five handr 


Adozen?” 
‘ST wantitto ep my own life in: Whainsa > 


is money to me 


Twenty? oftwenty pounds for a bis- 


**No, Mr. Mag¢kay «it’s not enough. I 
it HW keep me alive for : 


Forty ?—fifty, Tom? 
‘*No; lifes ag dear to me as to You. 


you I don’t *want fo part with the biscuit.’ 


‘* A hundred? 
ri No; my life 


Mackay shook the belt. 
b dearer to me than the cop 
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of We are getting too near land, Sir, quite to the | 
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Dactuper 1870. } 


Baght 


the if coved, go home 
jo arwh aan 
down the 


end have you snatch it before I 
the Jnoney Not 

Mockm, faint as be was, clambered slowly to 
where the boy lay tied to « spar, and angrily 
tgnding the money, received the biscuit. 

Ab.anan, said Patterson, who was too weak 
tg ase, “what did I say about the Siren Didn't 
"aware say there was lucksabout her? A 


and she whonamed her! But no, 
no, \I wG@n't curse the bonny lady. Look at her 
voller, sher! See, shes praying for us!” 
Wary,” ssid Mackay—for danger seemed to 
re - 4 familiarity natural now—** Mary, 
thegepis t bisewst?~ Let me crush it into a 
pe with, some salt-water, and give it poor 

sa food, 
pr Mackay's hand, and ‘¢re} 
deliridgs n with the treasure, 


I heard 


is. 


—never woke. 


two 
revived. 


; Its poisoned. 


you tell yout lov er there that you'd soén get rid 
of the‘old No, 10; ‘better die here.” 
‘T'wo of thé sailors at last forced a little down 


the madman Hse then he forgot his fears and 


ate it greedil 

Near sunset he grewworse. He fancied him: 
self at the village chyret-with Mary, or*by his 
own fireside. .| His last thoughts were of return- 
ing up the Clyfe after a happy voyage. 

Mary,” he said, look on the wharf. 
Look, there’s N ‘Guffog waving his hat to us, and 
M‘Cash, too, is getting into a boat*to come on 
board. Stand \by the gird there, some of 
you! But look now; why, the shore-lights are 
all gone out, aad 7. hear a bell tolling, tolling. 
Mary, where ar ? There's something wrong 
on shore. He help! the vessel's sinking, 
Mary, Mary!” 

wT hen he relap¥ed into a torpor, from which he 
Aj daybreak they found him dead, 
pon his breast, © She had 

from hunger and fatigue. 
@& heart; it still beat. Then he 


"gest men, survj to,unlash the captain’s botly 


** He ou ave gone there a.day “hag 
said Wats@n ; wasn't worth keeping. 
I wouldn't so muth care 
what beca oso But what matter ? 
we shall none of us 

‘*Who was that) 

Mackay to the mis¢ 
ing eould soften. | 
now. 

** It was that fool, Tom. Much good his thou- 
sand pounds did him,” said Watson, very fuintly, 
bat still in his oki bitter way. 

There were only six left alive now. 

By the faint morning light of the third day 
Mackay bent over the insensible woman who lay 
by*his side. She looked very beautiful in her 
sleep, calm and peaceful, as if sorrow had never 
shadowed her brow. Her glorious hair was'di- 
sheveled and entangled with the riggi r- 
kay freed it with : (He fae now a 
lo Bfe and hitherto repressed fffing his 
reart.) Her eyes opened slowly, a smite of peace 

sed over her face. He pressed her “hand soft- 

y and uttered her name. . 

‘*T am ready for déath now,” she said ; 
ready to join Donald. I have been dreaming 
that he was calling’me from heaven to join him.” 

‘There is no help for Macks 
** Mary, eb us rec- 
ommend ourselves to God. Al ah is oxer.’ 

She placed her hand éalnily in~his, and they 
prayed .together fervently fora speedy and peaice- 
, ful death. Then a faititness seized them, and 
* they fell asleep. - It was just then/that Patterson 
above gave a faint ery ‘of joy, but they heard him 
net. 


IV. 


English voices’ aroused them, English ha 
_ were unlashing them from the rigging. AnE 
glish vessel, the Swiftsure frigate, had seen- 
frigment of the wreck and its flying signals, and 
- borne down to their help. A few days of careful 
nursing restored them to some reasonable strength. 
Mary Cameron, to s great Joys recov hee, 
quickly, - 


last antther-day.” 
fell off in the night?” said 


th was familia 


** Mac 
young wid 
more subsfantial prizes) Come, I my-sha re_ 
elt.” 


Cameron} it is none of mine.” 
er youc or-no. . I want to start fair again 
“after the 
get the money if you ean? I sha'n't 
to. it... belongs~ to M‘Guifog and 
‘afd to them it goes,” 
Patterson, man, knows it has been 


saved; and-we'll Soon buy his-seérecy. Don't 
affect s tity at time*of tife, Lome, let's 
share lad.” 


Witson, I tell you fet all you mistake. 
me. J shall surrender that-moneéy to-morrow.” 
‘* Then, Mackay, > soy Shall repent it as ‘sure 
ne thegun rises, fort at money I mean to pave. 7 
** Dp your worst.” 
bwill/ do my worst, ‘and bad it shall = 
/ Ané so, with mutual threat and defiance, the 
en parted. The frozen snake had soon 


HARPER'S WE 


Teke care of that man,” Pattersan ; 
be « of Satan, and, depend upen it. he 
made that mischief for you with the captain. 
He wae always jealous of you. Aweel, aweel, 
the Sivee was on unlucky craft fr all of uw.” 
‘In those long, barning days and those storhy 
sights, when the waves beat in drifts of white 
fre around us, and one by one the dying men 
let go their hold or died lashed to their places, 
one thought cheered>me, one only, 
that evening te Mary Cameron as they stood t- 
gether watching the moon rising above the great 
sea of flaid silver ; 
while my heart still beat I could guard yoa, 
Mary.” 

The answWer was answer —silence. 
But there was hope for Mackay.even.in that s 
lence; their two hearts were beginning’ ta_ be 
in unison; love was thet 
pash. 

Mackay would say no more 
time, whe: her grief lesseneé 
suit ;for he knew how Mary hag lowed Donald, 

At@hat moment the ceprain’s boy, ran up, an 
requested Mr. Mackay and Mrs; Gameron woul 


“Ata future 
would press his |- 


se and ordered the two stron- 


ble wretch whom no suffér- 


I shall restore to Mrs. | 
Two pounds I mean to have, wheth-\ 


= 


ard, ** 


see them on business; 
cers assembled, and Wai3on_seated 
near them at a table- There was 4 malignant 
compression about his lips as‘they entered. 

‘* Alexander Mackay,” said the-eaptain, ** we 
rescued you five days ago from a situation of ex- 
treme peril. You had survived, indeed, hard- 


ships incredible—cold, heat, hunger, thirst, and’ 


wreck. Weerejoiced, as any Englishman would, 

in that work of Mercy. You deseribed yourself 
to as first mate of the Siren, bound from Glas- 
gow to Bonny for palm-oil and gold dust: Yow 
told us the vessel ran on the reef where we found 
you, Owing to the captain having rejected your 
advice. We now find that you ran the vessel 
on the reef by accident, afterdtaving, by help of 
the woman whom we save , murdered the cap- 
tain, ‘aided by this man? terson.’ 

“'That’s a d—— lie!” said Patterson, who was 
standing among the spectators. 

‘*Silené&here !” roared the first lieutenant. 

‘* Four thousand pound® belonging the lost 
yessel you now carry secreted on your perser 
What do you say to this charge?’ Do you deny. 
that you have that money about you ?” 

‘‘4ao not deny it,” said Mackay, boldly, plac- 
ing Mrs. Cameron, w ho had fainted, on a seat, 
and giving her in charge of the kindly doctor, 
who had watched her with the intensest solicitude 
fiom the,first moment Ofethe rescue. Here is 
themorep.°, The res\of the story'is the wicked 
invention-of this (turning round to where 
Watson sat, a smile upon his hard 
face). was he who threatened me uress 
thé with He is, 
1 fear, o STinocent woman 
accomplice in a murder ?~ Oh, cajir 
tain, have mercy upoti her! Some survivors may 
yet be found:to clear us of this charge, brought 
against us on the evidence of only one man.” @ 

‘** And he a son of perdition!” said Patterson ; 
**a regular limb of Satan, if ever there was one, 
sent about to work mischief. Mr. Mackay tend- 
ed our captain, Sir, like a son, to the last, al- 
though he had been badly treated by him.” 

** It is not for me to judge, ’ said the captain. 

will on this evidence | am bound to order 
1, Mackay and Patterson, to be placed 
uspected murdereys of Captain Cam- 


Siren merchant vessel, bound to 
Bouny. «pe woman will also be placed under 
rept raj ht. 

‘* I think,|’ said the doctor, who suddenly came 


t L might throw some little light on 


this case, And somewhat serve the prisoners. Let 


me ayk~a few 


Never,’ 


** As | thonght 
doctor on val the Jason frigate, then stationed 
at Bermuda btaining leave of absence, | ran 
over to Cuba, jand there wisited the court of jus- 
tice, just then occupied With the trial of Juan 
‘Jackson, clerk, Ro had robbed and muar- 
dered the merchant w ho Senloy edhim. He was 
sentenced to be\garroted, bit escaped by bribing 
the guardsthe 1 ight beforthe execution.’ 

While thedodtor had been speaking a dread- 
ful change én placein Watson's face. He 
had. turn ite as a coypse, then livid, as if 
about to be struc <s down with a fit. 

That: man,” doctor, suddenly turn- 
ing round.and ppinting Watson, the 
creole I heard sentenced to death. You see he 
can not den Van you, tren, believe the wild 
suigh) a man-against his three 
panions, éne of*whpm, indééd, charges him’with 
having endéayored|to pers de him to steal and 
he ship's m@ney ?”” 

Arrest-that ma 
the evidence is sufficier 
other prisoners for the preset =< 

‘But before-he coufd be Yatson, with a 
yell of madness, a(lang Spanish. knife, 
and fought his way up the cabin stairs. “Several 
sailors_ran to strike fim but before they 
could reach lim the desperate fellow had thrown 
himself over the, side $f the vessel. As the men 
looked there was a splashcof \white just where 
Watson Nad fallen ; one stifled s@ream ; «. mist of 
froth, as if dozen ravanous mofeters were fight- 
ing for their. -prey ; they a lon il of blood rose 
upon the wates that fad closed,over the mur- 
derer. : 4 
Prose we 
said Patterson afterwar 
me, Mr. Mackay, as if ) 
sun. He had hved, his time. wis wanted, 
eh, man? Ap’ inch neayer, and Jhe’d have had 
thankedofor that ‘es- 


‘ 


said the captain 
—and releas 


waiting the rascal,” 
; “that’s as evident-to 
saw it @ritteri in the 


Cameron 
iat day Mac- 


Mackay 


that thought was, that | 


kay’ adutitation. 


= 


kay and Mary Cameron were married. Messrs. 
M‘Gaffog and M‘Cash last year appointed Mac- 
kay captain of their largest vessel. Patterson 
goes out as his boatsewain. There is not, as ev- 
ery one in Glasgow says, a more reliable captain | 
in the mereMaft service than Alexander Mackay. 
After that time of bitter trouble the rainbow of 
peace had risen above Mary and her husband. 


launching, when they both went to see the new 
vessel, and Patterson predicted evil of (he good 
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WAR NOTES AND D INCIDENTS. 


KING WILLIAM AND THE FRENCH: 
FREEMASONS 
A SHORT time since the Paris newspapers pub- 
| lished a citation issued by the Masonic Lodge ef 
the Orient of France againstthe Reverefid Broth- 


masofiry. ‘The King took nv notice of this cita- 
tion; so he was-tried as coutumacious, and con- 
demned-to excommunication. In connection 


ship the Sif, whose figure-head bore so great) with this, M. Victor Hugo's newspaper, the Rap- 


a resemblanedé to the mysterious object of 


SURF- 
CAPTAIN whose" ‘ Vovages” 


‘book .geldtém. read, gives the following spirited. | 
-accountief the surf-sxiinmning, of, the Sardwich 


uf 


Islanderswhieh. will pot improbably. be new to 


many.of our -yoauger readers: which 


gistayce of about yards from ‘the shore; With- 
the sea, acc umeda—- 


‘agi Linst the beach with violence. 
Whenever, from stormy weather, or any, extraor- 
diary sw ell at sea, the impetuosity of the surf 
is increased to its utmost height, they choose that 
timefor this amusement, which is performed in 
the following manner: ‘Twenty or thirty of the 
natives, taking each a long, narrow board, round- 
ed at the ends, set out together from the shore. 

The first wave they meet, they plunge under, and, 

suffering it to roll over them, rise again bey ond 
it, and make the best of their way by swimming 
out into the sea. ‘The second wave is encounter- 
ed in the same manner as the first, the great dif- 
ficiilty consisting in seizing the proper moment of 
diving under it, which, if missed, the person is 
caught by the surf, and driven back again with 
great violence, and all his dexterity is then re- 


against the rocks.. As soon as they have gained, 
by their repeated efforts, the smooth water be- 
yond the surf, they lay themselves at length on 
their board, and f prepare for return. Asthe surf 
Consists of a number ofgwaves, of Which every 
_third is femarked to be always much largex*than 
the others, and to flow higher on the sfrore, the 
rest breaking in the,intermediate space, their first 
object is to place themselves on the summit of 


with amazing rapidity-foward the shore. - If by 
mistake thev should glace themselves on one of 


Six years ago, Twas 


the smalfer waves which break u 
reach thé eas Ne to keep 
a preper direction om. the top of 
thie swell; they are left expesed to the fury of 
the next, and to avoid it are obliged again to dive 
and regain the place from which they set out. 
Those who succeed in their object of reaching 
the shore have still the greatest danger to en- 
counter. ‘The coast being guarded by a chain of 
rocks, with hereand there a small opening between 
them, they are obliged to steer their board through 
one of these, or, in case of failure, to quit it before 
they reach the rocks, and, plunging under the 
wave, make the best of their way back again. 
This is reckoned very disgraceful, and is also at- 
tended with the loss of the board, which I have 
often seen, with great terror, dashed to pieces at 
the very moment the islander quitted it. ‘The 
boldness and address with which we saw them 
perform their difficult and dangerous manceuvres 
was altogether astonishing, and is scarcely to be 
credited.” 
These swi 
enjoy the rapid motion 
their return as-leng &s possible. Both sexes 
nd all ramks‘iinite in it, and even the very chiefs, 


who have attainedto the corpulepcy 


which they so much admire, join in the game of 
suff-swimming with the meanest of their subjects.’ 
Some of the performers acquire a wonderful 
“amount. of skill, and, not content with lying on 
the board, sit, kneel, and even stand upon it as 
they are hurled shoreward by the giant waves. 
The boards are of various sizés, according to the 
age and station of the owner. For adults they 
are about six feet in length. They are slightly 
convex on both sides, and are kept very smooth, 
all surf-swimmers cherishing a pride im the con- 
dition of their boards, and taking care to: keep 
thera well polished, and continually rubbed with 
cocoa-nut oil. 


STRENGTH OF. SAVAGES. 


As an example of the wonderful strength ex- 
hibited by savages, the case of the Dyaks of Bor- 
neo tmiay be cited, gne of whom, while on the 
march with . some English soldiers, exhibited it 

cpected manner. The path was a 
terrible one, up an hills 
80 that hines@coulies who accompani 
party first row yeway their rice, and lastly sat 
down and wept like cAildren. The English ser- 


geant, a veteran accustomed_to, hard marching 


a and India, broke down at the first 

nd declared his inability to move another 
under the loads which he arried.° Mr. 
e, who was in commapd of the party, 


posal, and accepted it. He was already carrying 
food for three weeks; his whole store of clothes, 
one twelye-pound shot, two, twelve-pound car 
tridges, a double- barreled gun, a hundred rounds 
>of Ball-cartridge, ardhis own heavy Sword and. 

spear. .So little, however, Was hé incommoded™ 


NS with this, that he stuffed the whole of the se:- 


geant’s kit on’ lis back, and walked off_as eas- 
ily as if the whole load _weré but .a feather. 


Ww eight 


quired -to prevent himself from being. dashed 


the lingest surge, by which thev are driven along | 


is. now 


-bfeaks on she oust round the bay, extends to the.+ 


Bonapatte undertook the May 


asked one of Dyak carry the sergeant’s 
burd promised him an additional piece of _ 
tobaeco. The man was delighted with the pro-— 


je privations with fortitude and confidence. 


pel, “publishes the followings. Brogher Will- 
iam is now out of the pale of th hetaw: All Free- 
masons ‘ate authorized to assault him and to in- 
flict.upon him capital punishment. 
to be seen: how the semtericé will be carried out. 


A Freemason in whose presence“a. doutA was 


* presspd as to,the seriousness-of such a ¢ adem 
tion replied, Do not Jaugh ; thé sgnietos Sof the 
Masonic tribunal is.of sith ‘a dreadful Nature that 
| n war solely to re- _ 
tmeve himself -from-the €x¢ommunication ‘pro-, 
_néunced agfi 


Milan. Pianori andl ‘Orsini were “Freemason.” 


NARROW ROW ESCAPE. 


capture. He hig om Epinal teBe- 
soul, with three other officers aad two privates, 
in order to join t 
not 


reurs, 
a village called Agrigoncourt for food and fod- 
der. ‘I'féfr appearance created some stir. ‘The 
wonien and children collected, and several men 
hastened up from the fields. ‘The landlady of 
the inn curtly refused to entertain them; but 
Herr Wickede followed fier into the kitchen, and 


Pare them a substantial meal. Meanwhile thirty 
or forty men in blouses, armed with pikes. dung 
forks, and partially with guns, laid siege~to the 
house. He went out, the hostess by his side, 
‘and asked: what they ‘wanted, but was assailed 
with abuse anf threats, one ‘of the crowd, ‘ap- 
parently the village tailor, pointing bis gun at 
> him, and swearing that the whole six shodld be 
F shot. Herr Wickede told them that he and his 
coinpanions were in their power<but remirkled 
‘them that their capfivity or death would certain- 
lebe avenged on the village. _ Thereupon ditfer- 
ences of opinion arose, there was a lively disci» 
siom, and eventually the tailor was outvots 
being determined that the 
Lhe priest was’sent for. -He 
“proved an intelligent man, foresaw the certain 
destiny of the village in case the Germans were 
ill-treated, ordered the peasants to disperse, and 
even mounted the wagon to protect the strangers. 
Herr Wickede took a ‘friendly leave of the land- 
lady, who, though she had a brother in the 
French army, who had been captured at Metz, 
had been resolutely on his side. The priest ac- 
companied them to the next village, where he 
handed them over to the protection of another 
curé, and he in turn transferred the charge to a 
third. ‘They consequently escaped molestation, 
though encountering many black looks, and safe- 
ly reached Besoul. -** Whoever,” he remarks, 
‘*has the priests and women for him in. the 
French villages is sure to come off well, for both 
of them wield an unlimited power.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR A WINTER CAMPAIGN. 


erman troops 


poaty according to the Frankfort Gazette, by 


the military railway detachment. The débris 
were cleafed-out,_and oaken beams and posts 
were erected. In a fortnight itis expected to 


be open for traffic. The task quads formi- 
dable one, but it was facilitated by the mountain 
through which the tunnel passed being composed 
of a soft sandstone. From Berlin it is stated 
that the dispateh of guns and of mén belonging 
to the reseryes is still, according to the German 
papers, in progress. Hundreds of convalescent 
wounded are returning to the field, all. burning 
with anxiety to be again led against the enemy. 


' The railway from Nanteuil to Meux is being act- 


ively proceeded with, and enormous masses. of 
war material, on reaching the railway terminus, 
are’ forwarded by road, which, however, will be 
superseded when the ‘Nanteuil tunnel ie com- 
pleted... The Saxon -military authorities have 
ordered a large number of furs, and existing 
contracts have been renewed, indicating the prob- 
ability of the war. being -prolonged for some 
months. A Saxon officer before Paris writes: 


‘gives a graphic account of a narrow escape from 


It remains 


bythe. dodges ‘of Naples.and= 


by a few adroit compliments induced her tu pre-_ 


ld decide ~ 


a to Paris, has been nearly res ~~ 


‘**In all human probability there will and must. 


be a winter campaign. - We have made up our 
minds to not seeing home for many months yet, 


and. it seems, indeed, to us all better.to carrf on ~; 


the utmost now than to renew it in 


‘wish, however, for aspeedy) secuxe, h 
ble peace is general among tlie — 


ae SS 
MAKING GOOD USE OF PRISONERS. ° 
“THe French-prisoners of war in Germany 
not only to be employed in large number 
farms and in industrial establishments, as is e 
cerns 


>as to supply the scarcity of labor 


war in handicraftand other occupa- 
tions. ‘The remuneratiow®s fixed gt halfafranc~. ~~ 


a day, besides. board and lodging... The brewers 


and bakers of Cologne have already selected as--. 


two.orthree year dvaigleiter 
the camp,” says a letter? 
the officers and soldiers_ heaftheir fai és and? 


~ 


case if many instances, but i? small“ 


“sistants, and the Cologne° Gu zette has already 


>seen a¥rench soldier employed in a brewery, 
and Wer | is uhifo 
ing donned a jacket and apron over h rm. 


>d 


~ 


_ er William, King of Prussia, as a traitor to Free- _ 
They still often talk of that Sunday before the | ak 3 , : 


‘They started on a wagon, and halted a 
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The innocence of Mackaysand_! | 
was now evident. A year from ‘id | 22 
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THE PIGEON POST. 


‘ 


: 
“13 0 Jones Y government have lately informed us that no less | of dust, are nevertheless perfectly plain and legi- | one can now send a letter of twenty words to. 
| 1, | iy HE PIGEON POST. than 3500 dispatches of twenty words each, in | ble under a good lens. A page of the London | Paris on payment of fifty cuieien ial word, | 
\} Is ancient times the dispatch borne by the | all -70,000 words, can now be carried by one of _ Times has been compressed into the space of an | All he has to do is to send his message to the 
| Jeartier}pigeom was necessarily brief, as the light- | these messengers. Readers are familiar with | eighth of aninch. | Tours postal authorities, who will take all due : 
| lest weight was an impediment to the creature's | those microscopic photographsof the Lord’s Pray- | A-regular line of post 8 has been estab- | care that it be expedited, though its safe arrival 
.) light. ’ Npw, however, the camera and the micro- | er or the ‘Ten Commandments, which, though | lished between Tours and Paris, the birds being | may be endangered by the legion of hawks which 
|| “‘Bcope have Heen brought into play, andthe French | appearing to the naked eye as the merest atom | brought from the capital by the balloons. Any | the Prussians at Versailles are reported to have 
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procured to papsuc and capture 2° town is, fur the most part, ir-° 
these a@vitholbgical postmen. _ regularly built. The town prop- 
The pignon, however, said to | | er, which is inclused by walls, ts’ 

| i | the walls are two suburbs. ‘The 
| 


dy quicker shen the hawk, 
il | streets are narrow and dark. It 


3 areal th will te able to elude 
he vigilance. 
| contains a cathedral and several 
churches, a government house, 


sevem! meaneof ettac the 
jagter @-the pigeon have 

ened. | Sometimges it was tied the residence of the governor, an 

- admiralty, a town-hall; a gyni- 

nasium, founded by Gustavus: 

Adolphus-ef Sweden ; a theatre, 

a publie library, military-eead- 

emy, and ‘several schools, hospi- 

tals, and cliaritable institations. 

It.is much frequented as a water= 

ing-place.. Manufactures—cot- 

ten goods, leather, Hosiery, pins 

and needles, earthen-ware, and 


a | gunpowder. The towmalso pos- 


ally @rapped rowdd the leg and | 

‘ weued with piece of pilk. 

Now! still better method is 

~ weed) whieh forms / the 

of the qnugravingy on 

pege The better is Solled 

up fastened & the tmiddle 

feather of the tai>—that whick 


| _s@sses w-cipnon foundry, anda 
if large trade ty corn, hemp, flax, 


romaine perfectly sthtionary «hen hides, and tun Population, 
ite @ilows spread oft of close up. 28,000, 
feathers are the stantped longitude, 24° 45° E. This town. >. - 
with the number ofthe bird, and was founded by Valdemar 
the place of departgre, as shown King of Denmark, in 1218, apt 
in the second sketcs. ~ afterward sold to the Teutonic. — 
knights. In 1710 it was taken .... 


from Sweden by the Russians, “> 


WAITING FO! RATION _ 

+: = = 

«Tux lower éngtating on this 
ze presents 4 scehe now of 
ily occurrence in te once gay 
pital of crowd of 
ple waiting to procure ration 
ckets, without. which nojfood 
n be obtained. rbident 
as, at latest advices, ‘allowed 
ive ounces of meat every three 
7s; and in order to insure even 


the ‘Anglo-French fleet 


the Baltic during the same year 
It was at one time the great*m- 
porium of the Hanseatic ,Lea; 


insula in the gulf of that n no 


sometimes several +ours in front 


of the shop for his turn to be 


served. tis reg | Ke 
RUSSIAN BALTIC bor. “The town is regularly built. 
and possesses a university, trans- 
Ir, as some peoplé fancy,-the ferred from Abo in’ 1827, a li- 
enterprise on which Ger- brary of 80,000. aoclumes, also 
‘many,‘in furtherance ofthe idea brought. from Abo; a museum, 
eting her national unity, 


of compl 


servatory, 
_ and botanieal gardens, Man- - 
and linen; . 
anctimbef opulation, 2] ,698. 
Lagitutie, 60" 31° N. ; Jongitude, . « 
is town wasfound- 
by*4gustavus I., of Swedens— 
and. was barned ‘in 1741, during 
Ww 


den and 
/ bombarded for two days b thes 
allied English and French fleets, 
when considerable damage was 
. done to the interior defenses of 


o embark be the annex- 
ation of the Ty prouinces Of 
Russia, the natives of which are ® 
: of Teutonic origin, the towns of 
Finland and Esthonia will prob- 
ably come into still greater prom- 
inénce even than they did during 
the Crimean ‘war ; and the forti- 
fications of Revel and Sweaborg 
(the citadel of Helsingfors) may 
yet be destined to play a part as 
signal as that which has now 
rendered Strasburg and Metz 
famous. 

Revel, the capital of Esthonia, 
and situated on a small bay in 
the Gulf of Fir-'‘and, 200 miles 
southwest of St. Petersburg, is a © . 


Russia. In 1855 


between Prussia and Russia by 
which these ports may be trans- 


strongly fortified sea-port town. | THE UNWELCOME STRANGER. : | w- ferred to the former power, in re- 
The harbor is excellent, and... ‘Trutu. “Pray, let me speak to her.” turn for aidin regard te the Czar's 
well defended by batteries.’ ‘The “M- G-mz-TTA. ‘‘No, no, no—certainly not. She doesn’t care to see you; and—‘n fac.—you annoy us very ‘much.” pretensions in the Black Sea., 
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called the Domberg. . Within 7* 


~ 


who déstroyed its roadstead im “9 - 
1854, by sinking large blocks of 
sston€ to prevent the entrance‘of-2y 5. 


“om, 


blockading the Russian, petes in Be. 


ital of Finland, agnds on bats ass 


the place. It is surmised that ~- ° 
some arrangementhas beenmade.- 
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UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN WORK. 
As a general rule, the unconscious brain, like 
an enfant terrible, is extreme'y veracious. ‘The 
‘Palace of Truth” is nothing but a house -full 
of absent-minded people who unconsciously say 
what they think of each other, when they con- 
sciously intend to be extremely flattering. But 
it also sometimes happens that falsehood has so 
far betome second nature that a mans very In- 
terjections, unconscious answers, and soliloquies 
may all be lies. Nothing can be more false to 
nature than the dramas and novels wherein pro- 
found scoundrels, in the privacy of an evening 
walk beside a hedge, unveil their secret plots in 
an address to fate or the moon; or fall into a 
well-timed brain-fever, and babble out exactly the 
truth which the reader needs to be told. » Your 
real villain never tells trath even to himself, 
auch less to fate -or the moon; and it is to be 
doubted whether even in delirinm his unconscious 
cerebration would not run in the accustomed ruts 
of fable rather than the unwonted paths of verac- 
ity. 
“Another failure of unconscious cerebration is: 
seen in the continuance of habitual actions when 
the motive for them has ceased. A change in 
attipe, altering the position of our pockets, never 
fails to cause us a dozen fruitless struggles to find 
our handkerchief or replace our purse. In re- 
turning tévan old abode we are sure sooner or 
later to blumer into our former sleeping-room, 
and to be much startled to find in it another oc- 
cupant, It happened to me once, after an inter- 
ul of eight years, to find myself again in the 
vamber, at the table, and seated on the chair 
there my little studies had gone on for half a 
fetime. I bad business to occupy my thoughts, 
and was sg6n (so far as consciousness went) buried 
in my taSk of writing. But all the time while I 
wrote® my feet moved restlessly in a most un- 
accustomed way under the table. What is the 
matter with me?” I paused at last to ask myself, 
and then remembered that when [ had written at 
this table in long-past days, I had had a stool un- 
der it. It was that particular stool my uncon- 
‘scious cerebration was seeking. During all the 
‘uterval I had perhaps not once used a@ similar 
support; but the moment I sat in the same spot 
the trifling habit vindicated itself afresh, the 
brain acted on its old impression. 
Of course it is as easy as it is common to dis- 


| miss all such fantastic tricks with a single word 


-) apd examine, or 12 


. the trade b 
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habit.” 
“law,” has no positive sense as if it were itself 
‘an originating cause. 
mbde of action, but affords no clew to the force 


But the word *‘ habit,” like the word 
It implies a persistent 


which initiates and maintains that action. All 


tthat we can say, in the case of the phenomena of 


unconscious cerebration, is that when volitional 
actions have been often repeated, they sink into 
the class of voluntary ones, and are performed un; 
consciously. We may define the moment When 
a habit is established as that wherein the voli- 
tional act becomes voluntary. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

““T purCHASED my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine in May, 1858, and have used it constant- 
ly ever since in making all kinds of garments 
worn in the family, with no repairs of any sort 
whatever. 
and that not until I had used the machine more 
than seven years, and the eleven needles remain- 
ing of the original dozen are all in good working 
order. J can not see why my machine will not 
last ten.years longer without repairs.” : 

C. A, Rocrrs. 


To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's Broncuwiar ‘Trocues.—[ Com. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POPULAR SHIRTS," 


MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 

Sent by express, C. O. 1)., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 


.|6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linet Fronts......... #9 ¢ 
Better Muslin and Goud Linen......... 104 
** Masonville Muslin andi Fine Linen..... 12 00 


Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen.. 13 50 
New York Mills and Better Linen...... 15 00 
RICHARD MEARES, 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
6th Avettue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
it is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
_ Depot,49 Bond St., New York. 


Pimples on the Face. 


, For Cémedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 

Arupti v .and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 

Perry's { smedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 

, able. P pared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
_ New york. Sold by Druggists every where.’ 


(HE WORTH OF 320 FOR 87 50.— 


The hristian Union, $8. Either of Harper's 
‘Pbrenol ical Journal, $3. Marshall's 
And jhe Doctor, a chromo, $5. The worth of $20 

or only qf WELLS, Publisher, 


50, Sendto S8.R, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 


fn mples sent (posta d) for 
Fifty Ceuts that retail easily for Ten: Dol 
R L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chathar¢ Square, 
‘THE FISHERIES.—NPTS SEINES, LINES, 
TWINES, suitable for 
Export, River, Pond, Lake, or See Fishing, for sale to 


AMERICAN NET AND TWIN i 
by mail. 


43 Commercial St., Boston, Sampl7s and prices 


I have never broken but one needle,. 


from 50c.! 


t ~ 


STEINWAY & SONS, * 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


- 

Piano-Fortes 
Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1807; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des Beaux 


r; the Grand Honorary Gold 
thé Crown and Ribbon from the 


which time Steinwa 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is now conceded to be not only the most ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive @s- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 1868~"68, hav- 
ing revealed the startling fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and t ——— of their sales, are 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piane 


makers of New York a 48 
STEINWAY & SONS. 


beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the premium 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fo 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt an 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for te manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrumeat, termed ‘. | 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoronghly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
as their highest-priced 7-octave Panos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. ese new instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to a thor- 
oughly first-class ‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MOD TE PRICES. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new : 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Donble Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpaesing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
apy other Piano at present manufactured. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


‘Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


are offering, 


AT PANIC PRICES, 


NOVELTIES 


in 


ELEGANT BRUSSELS LACE 


and 
LACE GOODS, 


WELL WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF THE 
PUBLIC, 


AND RECENTLY RECEIVED FROM EUROPE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 


y Ar- 
d, with 
ar each. 
on the finest 
aves 
g in. 


MARTHA. 
IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Mnsic-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price aon post- 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


GET 
Great Saving to Consumers. . 
Parties inquire how to get > 


send for Price-List, and a Clu 
it, with full directions, makin 
sumers and remunerative to 


clubs. Our answer is, 
form will accompany 
a large.saving to con- 
lub organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY. STREET, — 
P.O. Box 5643.. NEW YORK. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and e mee. Circniars cantsining 
full information abont these Presse prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-hooks of types, ents, benders, be. &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


M461 PISTOL.—Sam le, postpaid, 50 cents. 
N. P. CROUSE, Turner Junction, MM. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“T am delighted With the bold manly tone of Tux 
arfield, 


Apvanor.”—Hon. James A. G 
“T regard it as standing fairly on the highest : und 
et ed b religious journals in Amurica." Rev. 
enry Ward Beecher. 
“T read Tae Apvance regularly and with interest.” 
—Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 
- “T consider it the ables and mest outspoken 


religious journal published.”"—Dr. Horace Bushnell. 


-“ An admirable paper—live and truth-loving. I read 
it with zest.”—Rev. L. Caylee. 


THE ADVANCE, 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


Terms, $2 50 per Annum, in advance. 
To Clergymen, $2 00. 
EAGH NUMBER CONTAINS 


1. Candid and outapoken Editorials. 

2. A Commercial Department unsurpassed. 

8. Devotional an@ Family Reading of the highest 
character. 

4, Temperance, Sunday - School, Agricultural, 
Health or Scientific columns carefully prepared. 

5. Able @rticles from the soundest thinkers and 
most popular writefs of the time. 

6. CHURCH NEWS from all denominations and 
from every section of the Country FULL and 
FRESH. 3 


Gpecimen Gopies Sent -Free. 


THE 


ADVANCE CHROMO! 


_A SPLENDID PICTURE 


OF THE 


| WARD BEECHER, 


AFTER AN 


Original Portrait. 


We have now in preparation—to be ready about 
January 1, 1871—a chromo of Mr. Beecher, which is 


to be 
AN EXACT FAC-SIMILE 


of an original portrait, painted expfeesly for us, from 
an enlarged photograph taken by the celebrated art- 
ists, Mesers. Rockwood & Co., of New York, and pro- 
nounced by Mr. Beechér’s friends 


The Best Picture of Him 
* EVER MADE. 


It will be eleven by fourteen (11 x 14) inches in size, 
and will be executed by one of the most successful 
aud experienced chromo lithographers in the country. 


Price $6 per Copy. 


As soon as ready it wil! be sent, postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. 
We will also send it 


To Any On 


who will send us, either ; 

Three new subecriptions, 

One new subecription for three years, 

One new subscription and $8 cash additional, oz 

One new eubecription for two years and $2 00 cash 
additional. 25c. for postage and packing to be sent 
in every case. All names for premiums must be ac- 
companied by $2 00 


We will eend an 


Excellent Card Photograph 


of the painting—by means of which a very accurate 

idea as to its fidelity can be obtained—to any address 

on receipt of fifteen cents and a postage stamp. 
Names can be entered for the picture at once. 


_THE ADVANCE COMPANY, Chicago. 


The Forrester Submerged Pump 


isa non-freezin 
Force Pump. is com 


construction, very durable, and 

not liable to out of order. 

= any de an cheap- 
= est ond bent for 

an 
Cir, 
ING CO. 
Streets, New York. 


traveling. Dealers lly interested 

ddress 
M 

ted in every town. 

want Rochester, N, 


~ 


n 
FO 

Corner Cha 

30 PER WEEK.—A 

Samples free. C. 


entirely of metal, 's simple in 


superb works of art, 


[December 17, 1870, 


WHAT $5 WILL DO! 
Thirteen Hundred and Seventy Shares 
Issued in One Day. 


$95,000! $95,000! $95;000; 


4 


A FORTUNE FOR SOME ONE! 


IN JANUARY NEXT. 


This property is of at value 


Ist 

24 Prize—Ten Thousa d Dollars. 

Prize—Six Thousand Sellars. 
th Prize—Thirty-five Hundred Dol- 


lars. 
Thousand D6éllars. 


5th Prize—Three 
6th Prize—Twenty-five Hundred Dol- 


rs. 
7th Prize—Fifteen Hundred Dollars. 


And Eighty-seven other Grand Prizes, 


a 


Aggregate value of which is $95,000, 

very shareholder gets a premium sure. Asa proof 

of this ular sale, see the zeal 

EVERY ONE remitting $5 becomes a 


share 
and receives at once, by return mail, one yn pea 


of the follow- 
with a ticket in the 


above T DISTRIBUTION. 


= sininien us every purchaser of a share 

RECEIVE THE VALUE OF HIS MON. 
EY immediately, and may also bec ‘the possesso 
of of GRAND PRIZES. 

popular plan enables all to adorn th 
with the illowing choice 
WORKS OF ART, 

which are now ready for delivery to purchasers of | 
shares, and are sent safely packed in tubes by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of the money, as follows: 

FOR $5, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and 
one copy of the large and beautiful Steel Engraving, 
“The MARRIAGE of POCAHON TAS,” 
on heavy plate paper, 32x42 inches; or one f 
the fine Chromo entitled | — 

“AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” 
printed in oil, with 21 colors, tints, &c., on plate pa- 
per, 25x 84 inches; or 


“THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,” 


on heavy plate paper, size 28 x 38; or 


“THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS,” 


on heavy plate paper, size 28x38, — 
Terms to Agents and Clubs furnished on application. 
For description of the Valuable Real Estate, Prizes, 
&c., send postage stamps for catalogue. ‘ 
Remittances for shares should be made with Post- 
py rm money order or currency in registered letter. 
ress / 


J. C. DERBY, General Manager, 
No. 157 Brssdway, New York Office; Post-Office Box 
oO. 


Or Southern Office, Augusta, Ga. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


SUITS IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER 
which it is intended shall appear frequeutly in Har- 

Bazar. These Pattefns are Grapep To Fit any 
Fievureg, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jfitted with the greatest accuracy, THY. NANES ANP DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIRCE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced.. 


The following patterns are now reatly: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.. -No. 


22 


TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT............-.. 
POMPADOUR BASQUE WALKING SUIT... \: 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 93 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.............. 

OINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT...-... 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... ‘34 
-TRAINED EVE G DRE 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.......... 

POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....... 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT...... 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......,. 
DOUBLE-B STED SACQUE WALKING 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
Tn ordering, please Number of paper 
taining Suit and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


7 Serenvip Sones, witH Prano ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
MAILED FREE FoR 50 ognts. Order as follows: — 
PEACE ON EARTH. 
CHRISTMAS PALMS.. 
CHRIST HAS COME. 
CHRISTMAS 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TIMES, - 
MERRY BELLS. 
JOLLY SANTA C S IS HERE. 
The above can also be orderé nove any News- 
dealer. Address BENJ. W. HITCHC , Publisher, 
24 Beekman N.Y. 
Liberal Terms to Sabbath Schools. 
Inclose Stamp for full catalogue of Sheet Music. __ 


BURNETT'S 
(THE 
cts. 


Flavoring extra 


Extracts are strict! 
ty, and give entire sa 


** Your 

— in q 

to our customers. 
PARK & TILFO 

a Street Broadway.” 


‘Growing in favor. 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
Chambers Street. hae | 
2, 5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart sizes for sale by all 


first-class Grocers in the United States and Canada. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


ENEW NOW.—THE PICTORIAL PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and either of 


$3, 
WELUS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


superior Flavorin 
Pani 


either for residence 
rize—Twenty-five Thousand Dol- 


ATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 


easure. Dealers supplied 


d 
v 
@ 


Hei? 
| Medal of Merit, wit ) 
| King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
| Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies ee 
| of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
| also, of the first Prize Medai at-the International Ex- 
| hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five first 
™. class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
‘A NATIONAL 
| 
| 
: VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. E 
thur Sullivan... The complete series, una 
Italian and English words. Price One 
t | The Operas will be printed from new type | 
| paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing ee 
| | each. They will appear fortnightly, co 
| | the following order: . 
aa Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now rend@y). 
} | “15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
: Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
| 
| 
4 | 
C ; 
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Valuable New Books, 


tw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE THE WAR. B 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
 Luoren Brart. 


DU CHAILLU’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apin 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 


- Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
LITERARY SELECTI ONS for the Students of the 


FRENCH’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combinin 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


MARCH’S ANGLO- SAXON GRAMMAR. 


ac DOTY BOUND. By the Author of “* Mark War- 


- TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By ‘the Author of 


¢ 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIA TE FIFTH READER: 


MARCH'S. ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo 


FROM THISTLES — GRAPES? By Mrs. Ecoarr, - 


THE WARDEN and BA ROCHESTER TOWERS. In 


WHICH TS THE HEROINE? By Nina Cote. 8vo, 


THE VIVIAN ROMA vee. Mor TIMER Coutins. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


HARPER'S 


— 


— 


PUBLISHED LY 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, New Tout 


United States, on = rye of the price. 


ALEXANDER 
ndent of The 


Innes SHanp, Occasional Corres 
8vo, Paper, 


London Times.” With Illustratio 
35 cents. oy 


Edited and adapted by ParkrR 
Gittmore. With 117 Iilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
5. 


$17 

Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketc 

es of the Chase of the Ostrich, chy “oar &c. By Pau. 

Dou With numerous Hilustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 


BOYS: Tuk Country. — Lirs. — 
Lost IN THR JUNGLE.—My Aptnet Kinevom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00 


Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical.e Volumes 
o XL: from Juue, 1850, to May, -1870. 8vo, | 
Cloth, $3 00. 


AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1879), togeth- 
er with the Act im Te. Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 

with Tables of Taxes, a Index, 
and full Sectional Notés, Compiled by Horace 


for Young Ladies, of the City of 
rinted by Authority of the Board of 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Normal Colle 
New York. 
Education. 


on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. as Marcius WiLtson, 12mo, 


a Complete System of Rapid Compniations, wi 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Aualyses of Processes, Joun H. FRENOM, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. 


STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davi B. Sco Maps and En- 
gravings. New Edition. 12mo, st 50. 


Com- 

rative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
twa its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old igh-German. By 

anois A. Marcu, Professor of the English Lan- 


ege; Author of ‘‘ Method Philological Study of 
the English Language, " “A Parser and Aualyzer 
for ‘An -Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and Pr Vocabulary. 
yh Franois A, Maron, Professor of the English 


age and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 

College, and Author of “A Grammar 

he Anglo-Saxon Langyage,” &c., &c. Cloth, 


Fresh Novels, 
PURLISHKD BY | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 


8v0, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


One Volume. By Antnony Troutorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhamapton,” Phineas Finn,” He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &e. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents, 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By the Author of “‘ The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” os, Paper, 75 cents. 


_ THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of ay F 


&e. 


mond's Heroine,” ‘* Kath 8vo, Paper, 50 


cents. 


‘*Tom Brown's School ” New With 
Illustrations Sydney Hall. S8vo r, 75 
cents. (Uniform with ** Tom Brown's School 3."") 


“Tom Brown's School Days” and Tom. 
Brown at — Complete in One Volume, Svo¥ 


Cloth, $1 


cational 


of plain and 
‘BERS Woops, Printing 
ass 


Morphine, La 
ios used for udanum, and all other poisonous narcot- 
bottle, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made*for 
the purpose, and 


urch, 
, and Society work, and 
also for Missionary 


Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32 Oo 

Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
done on the press, to 
fr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
C. C. THURSTON, 16 a Place, New York; 
LY, Howry, &. Lupwie, 917 Market St., Phila., 
-; A.C, 65 West Van Buren St. »Chieago, Il. 


LEEP — — Peaceful, Calm — SLEEP. 
CHLORALINE. 


a lndorsed by the best medical minds of Euro 
America as the only harmless substitute for 


and 
ium, 


Bend tor © sleep. Price 50 cents and $1 
d for Wink containing medical in- 
Pro »prietor, 
York. 


orsements, 


Barclay 


Magic Cannon, $1 00; Magic Cigar Case, $3 00; Ma ic 
Two-Cent Box, $1 50; The Three _ ic Babies, $2 

Magic Wedding “Rings, $150; M 
a c Bag an 


directions. sent w 
Puzzles, 
40 cts. ; Dialogues, 40 cts.; Comic Speeches, 40 cts. ; 
1400 Conundrums, 


Courtship Made Easy, 25 cts. ; Bridal Etiquette, 25 cts. ; 
Correct Letter Writer, 25 cts. ; True Marriage Guide, 
50 cts.; How to Win a Sweet-heart or Lover, 40 cts. ; 
Correct Eti uette, 25 cts.; Book of Jokes, 25 cts. 
Books and ricks sent by mail, postage paid, by 
W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 
THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 


and Price-List 


ries and pictures. 
whole amount returned in watchs, musica 


ible (steel coated), aes nem, safe, comfortable. 


Iso, 
hilada., and 3 Ann St.. N 


FOGGA ES, 


N. 
aisp HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


GANS, of six first-class makers, includin 
Chicke at Extremely Low Prices, Sor 
or will $4 to $20 monthly until 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 


The best, Musical Month- 
ly, published. New M 

readin 
num. 
Address 


at all Druggists’, Shoe, and Notion Stores. Samples 
on price. Agents wanted. 


thoroughly tested durin 
as imitations of Gold 


magnificent watches we 


one-tenth the price. 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 
Metal” (Improved ee .—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 


patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 


** Collins 


e last four years, and their reputation for time and 
doesn is so well established as to require no recom- 


mendations. Prices: —-Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
. —~ for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine tinish, $20, equal to 
rold ones. We are alsv making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 


For these 


charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 


special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $s. hy ge 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of con $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


TO song ETE: Six watches are ordered at one time 


express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for 


we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York, 


All persons holding Patrons’ Tickets in Fourth Series are ong hoe naa g that the fund is being distributed. 


Send for Circulars and Samples. Address. Washington Medallion 


en Co., N. Y., inclosinig Stamp. 


ATEST IMPORTED TRICK NOVELTIES. — 
Magic Money Box, $100; Magic Imp Bottle, $1 00; 


$150: 
$1 50; Ma Invisible Finger, 
fa c Photographs, 5 agsorte packages, $1 ull 
ith each trick. Good Books; 500 
40 cts.; Fireside Games, 40 cts.; Tableaux, 


40 cts.; Fortune-Teller, 25 cts. ; 


TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 
will eecure by return mail copies. 


ON E DI ME of Tue Buicut Styx, thecheapest, 
most attractive, and most popular young people’s pa- 
per in the world (all stories complete), worth three 
times the money. Splendid premiums and large cash 
to Order at once. 
ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, I. 


THE FOUNDLING, 


up of statuary by 
Joka” just com- 
COMING 
RSON. 


Price, $15 
Parties desiring these 
or other groups, or wish- 


pL Patent Base Bat and Ball Pipe, 


SIMPLEST CONSTRUCTION, 


> Baran, Sweet- 
est Smoker, 
CHEAPEST: 


Agents 
and Dealers 
Wanted in every City 
and Town, and well paid 
for selling. Price List mailed. 
Sample Pipe sent post paid for 25 cents. 
BE, HOOPER, M’f'r Briar Pipes, 202 Broadway, N. Y- 


ga" Sample of Extra Quality, with Cigar- Holder 

combined, 50 cts. ony > a finished, with Cigar-Hold- 

er, 75 — Genuine eerschaum Bowl, $1 50. Sent 
postpaid. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Bray h of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ing to send them as pres- 
ents to their friends, can 
_Inclose ‘the price, and 
they will be delivered at 
=<. any point east of the 
= Mississippi with all ex- 
Se press charges prepaid; of 
S34 Will be sent west of there 
by freight, and adiscount 
in compensa- 
tion 
Send for Illnstrated 
JOHN ROGERS 
2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 

HAIR DRESSING in the World. 


OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, larg 
young folks’ paper. Greatest 
plendid CasA Pay 


10c. 


&e. $100 
n Rural, Chicago. 


LEWIS, Pu "Waste 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 
PULENCY.—Relief and Qure. Seeley’s Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses and Su ters. Late patterns, indestruct- 


dages, &c. re 1347 Chestnut St., 
Send for Pamphlet. 


GULEARS 


CaP 


Be GREAT OFFER!! 


E WATERS, 481 Broadway, 


Y., will 


on ~ 
free. 
‘MEDALLION TI Nassau! 


ORNS CURED WITHOUT PAIN FOR 25 
CENTS, by the JAPANESE CORN FILE. 


payments, ow 
needle will go through. 
Address 


VINEGAR, ‘how MADE FROM CIDER, 

WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 — without using drugs. For circular, address 
SAGE, Vinegar aker, Cromwell, Conn. 


OXXGENIZED AIR, a cure for Scrofula, 
Catarrh, and Consumption. nd ad for 
Pamphlet to Dr. C. L. BLOOD , Boston, Mass. 


W. D. WILSON & C@., 327 Peari St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper’ 8 Weekli; ‘and Bazar. 
every where, 


a4 — $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 


= male, to introduce - GENUINE IMPROVED 
<> COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machire will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
=_ quilt, cord, bing, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a p\edeadl on 4 more 
= beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ev ery second 
> stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
ee made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, 10. 
Can be made by parties who are wide-awake withont 


interfering with other business. Address 
BROOD & CO., 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 


MADE. 

77 With our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. 
Free. 


$1500 EAR. 
-WANTED AGE T'S the | 


12 in. long by 8 in height, of grost capacity and dura- 
bilitv: works on a new a pee ple. ce, complete, 
$15 60: sent C.O. D, dress Universal 8. Mi. 
Co., 59’ Bromfield St., Bostun, Mass. 


AGENTS! READ THIJS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenees, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new an wonderfnl inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ATCH FREE-_GIVEN GRATIS to eve 

live man who will act as agent in a new, ae an 
honorable business paying $30 a day sure. ift en- 
terprise. Nohumbu o mone wanted in vance. 
Address R. Mowkor Krennxpy & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASONIC.—Wanted, on Salary or Commission, 
members of a Fraternity as Agents for the new 
Masonic works. Suitable parties liberally dealt with. 
Reppine & Co., Temple Building, 544 Broadway, N.Y. 
Az HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 
uma, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 

pala, for cts. ; 5 for Le 25 n. Circulars 


A DAY. new. Circulars free. 


pot, 34 Pine Street, New 


8. RI Helland, N. Y. 
$10 


Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


| 


Commencement of a New Velintee 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1870, 


Conrents 


THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD. 


Seluting — Mor- 
tar Battery.—O -Heed.— Round House.— 
-Dock. — Sail-Maki — To vo Boat 
-—Iron Derrick.—Marine Hospital —Marine 
—A Relic of the —_ 


‘Ba iving-. 
Ship 
PIO NONO AND HIS COUNCILORS. 
ILLustRaTtions.—Pope Pius the Ninth.—St. Pe- 
ter’s and the Vatican.—The Pope in his Chair of 
State.—The ‘Procession.—The Council Chamber. 


Father kx. — Bishop Strossmayer. — ing 
of the Decree. 


LIFE IN BRITTANY.—I1. Barron Prasants—Turis 
TRADITIONS AND Customs. 

A Rainy, Da 
Sunday in Brittany; leaving Church.—M 
Festivities.—A Breton 

A VIGIL. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. —XIIL Tae Seven 
Yrazs’ Wan; Its 

It of the Invasion of 
ony.—Plan of Battle of Lobositz.—Plan of Battle 
of Prague.—Plan of Battle of Kolin.—After the 
Defeat. of Sophia of the 
a of Rossbach.—Plan of Battle 


THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 
Tue or “On THe 
THE STATUE. 
BOMBAY AND THE PARSEES. 
of Pareée Children.— 
— of Bombay and its Environs,—A Parsee Lady 
and her Daughter.—A Parsee of Bombay.—Con- 


verts to Christianity.—Principal Grotto er Kan- 
heri.—Pagoda at Malabar Hill, r Bombay. -~- 
Facade ofa of a Grotto of Kauheri.— he Hill of Kan- 
SONG OF FIRE. 
With two Illustrations. 


INVEIGLING NATURE INTO A DISCLOSURE 
OF HER SECRETS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Velocity of Light.—When the 
Wheel is at Rest.—When the Motion does not In- 
tercept the Light.—When the Light is intercepted. 


By tus Auruog or “ Guy Lrvinestone,” 


THE SACRED FLORA.—(Concluded.) . ii 
UNDER THE ROSE. | 

COLLECTED BY A VALETUDINARIAN. 
BLOCKADE- RUNNING. 

WHAT DID MISS DARRINGTON SEE? 
MATCHES. 

ORANGE BLOSSOMS AND NIGHT- SHADE. 


ANNE FURNESS. By rue or “ Manet's 
Procress,” “ Verontoa,” &c. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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Harrer’s Maeazine, Haxver's Weexry, and Harper's 
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two for $7 00. 

An Ezxtra Copy of either the Magazine, or 
Bazar will be Sor every Club of Five 
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Sor $20 00, without extra ory 
e Postage within the Uni States is for the 

Macazineg 24 cents a year, for the Weexsy or Bazan 

20 cents a year, payable yearly semi-yearly, or qnar- 

terly, at the office where received. Suvscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magactuer or 20 cents for 

the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the Us. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazink commence with the 
Nun for Jnne and December of eachi year. 
scriptions may commence with any N umber. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the first Number of 
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be lost or Jom it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
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a, Book of Support Comfo 
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